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EDITORIAL 


LETTERS 


Midwinter  Meditations 


JANUARY  brings  a  welcome  pause  in  nature's  cycle.  The  rhythm 
of  life  is  at  its  nadir.  Even  the  tempo  of  human  activity  is  subdued. 
The  tumult  of  holiday  festivities  has  abruptly  ceased.  The  main  events 
on  our  calendars  now  lie  behind  us,  or  ahead.  For  the  outdoorsman 
there  remains  some  winter  sport  to  be  had,  when  he  feels  like  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  opportunity;  but  as  hunting  seasons  draw  toward 
an  end  the  urgencies  of  the  opening  days  wane,  and  it  is  often  a 
pleasure  to  exercise  one's  option  not  to  go  afield  with  dog  and  gun. 

This  is  a  time  of  chickadees  at  the  feeder,  crows  against  a  winter 
sky  or  white  blanketed  field,  rabbit  tracks  in  the  snow.  It  is  a  time 
that  invites  contemplation,  a  time  for  dreaming,  not  idly  of  what 
has  been,  but  of  what  is  now  to  come.  Already  the  sun  inclines  to- 
ward another  spring! 

Ever  since  man  partook  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and 
assumed  the  task  of  improving  upon  the  world  into  which  he  had 
come,  it  has  been  the  pursuit  of  dreams,  and  the  realization  of  some 
of  them,  that  has  shaped  our  history  for  better  or  for  worse. 

What  kind  of  dreams  do  we  have  today?  Do  they  include  life  in 
surroundings  that  offer  some  respite  from  a  race  that  goes  on  day 
after  day  with  no  finish  line  in  sight?  Have  they  room  in  them  for 
the  kind  of  environments  that  man  can  share  with  the  wild  things 
that  were  here  before  he  came,  and  that  perhaps  have  as  much  right 
to  claim  a  niche  in  the  scheme  of  things  as  we  ourselves?  Do  we 
dream  of  clean,  unharnessed  torrents  and  still  waters,  where  one  may 
unwind  inner  tensions  as  he  unwinds  line  from  his  reel?  Of  places 
where  youngsters  can  learn  what  a  shotgun  was  made  for,  and 
know  that  to  want  to  own  and  enjoy  the  use  of  firearms  does  not 
automatically  brand  one  a  criminal  suspect? 

Or  is  there  no  place  in  our  dreams  for  these  things?  For  if  there 
is  no  place  for  them  in  our  dreams,  neither  will  there  be  a  place  for 
them  in  our  future. 

In  presenting  the  Virginia  Outdoors  Plan,  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Study  Commission  said:  ".  .  .  we  do  not  have  to  choose  between 
material  progress  and  an  agreeable  environment.  We  must  have 
both.  But  we  can  have  them  only  if  we  decide  now  the  kind  of 
environment  we  want  .  .  .  and  shape  our  programs  to  bring  it  about." 

Well,  what  do  we  want?  Shall  we  settle  merely  for  outdoor 
facilities,  that  attract  crowds  of  people  seeking  to  escape  from  crowds? 
Are  we  willing  to  settle  for  little,  pleasant  oases — even  a  whole  lot 
of  them — linked  by  highways  that  traverse  an  otherwise  spoiled, 
polluted,   unattractive  environment? 

( )r  is  it  the  quality  of  the  whole — the  rich  variety  of  habitats  and 
communities  of  living  things  that  comprise  the  whole  outdoors — that 
is  our  main  concern? 

If  it  is  the  latter,  then  our  dreams  can  become  reality  only  as  they 
become  recognized  objectives  in  our  free-wheeling  efforts  to  modify 
and  control  our  outdoor  environment  to  meet  increasing  human  de- 
mands for  material  and  esthetic  satisfactions. 

These  are  good  thoughts  to  contemplate,  when  time  permits  on  a 
quiet  midwinter  day.  In  the  meantime,  lets  go  track  a  rabbit  in 
the  snow! — J.  F.  Mc. 


WITH  no  intent  to  pose  as  an  expert,  but 
merely  to  pass  on  to  a  fellow  dove  hunter 
some  lessons  that  I  have  learned  in  that  fine 
sport  which  I  put  second  only  to  duck  hunt- 
ing, I  shall  attempt  to  reply  to  Mr.  W.  A. 
Towler.  Jr.,  nf  Halifax,  whose  letter  was 
printed   in   the  November   Virginia    Wildlife. 

The  first  question,  how  much  to  lead  the 
target,  really  is  a  "Lulu."  I  would  say  that 
the  proper  lead  would  depend  largely  upon 
distance  and  wind.  If  Mr.  Towler  is  a  golfer, 
he  might  benefit  by  using  the  old  follow- 
through  method.  Pick  up  the  dove  and  then 
swing  out  ahead  of  it  and  keep  swinging  until 
after  the   gun   has  been   fired. 

As  for  the  second  question,  concerning  the 
best  gun.  I  use  an  automatic,  but  for  anyone 
who  uses  a  pump  gun  I  wouldn't  say  that 
either  one  is  better  than  the  other.  Simply 
use  the  gun  that  fits  you  best.  A  youngster 
who  was  hunting  with  us  recently  shot  a 
single  barrel  .410  and  tied  the  high  gun  for 
the   afternoon! 

Next,  I  do  feel  that  a  camouflage  suit,  that 
can  be  bought  for  less  than  $10.00  in  most 
sporting  goods  stores,  is  quite  helpful.  Being 
properly  clothed  in  such  a  suit,  or  other  dark 
clothing  practically  eliminates  the  necessity 
of  hiding.  Keeping  motionless  until  the  dove 
is  within  range  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  im- 
portant   than    concealment. 

I  hope  that  this  reply  from  a  tenderfoot 
may  be  of  some  help  to  Mr.  Towler. 

E.  Louis  Dahl 
Farmville 

ENCLOSED  is  a  picture  of  an  unusual 
"trophy"  head  of  a  groundhog  killed  by  Mr. 
Glen  C.  Porter,  Route  1,  Max  Meadows,  Vir- 
ginia. The  photograph  is  by  Mr.  George  F. 
Schreiber,  also  of  Max  Meadows.  The  animal's 
two  lower  teeth  had  grown  through  the  right 
nostril,  and  had  continued  on  to  put  out  the 
right  eye. 

Alfred  M.  McGavock 
Max  Meadows 


Such  deformities  among  rodents  are  not  as 
rare  as  one  might  suppose.  These  animals' 
front  teeth  continue  to  grow  as  long  as  they 
live,  and  are  kept  at  proper  length  by  being 
constantly  worn  down.  If  something  happens 
so  that  the  top  and  bottom  teeth  do  not  meet, 
there  is  no  check  on  the  growth  of  these 
teeth  and  the  affected  animal  is  in  for  a  bad 
time.  The  wonder  is  that  some  such  animals 
manage   to   survive   as   long   as   they   do. — Ed. 


THE  night  was  loud  with  the  wailing  of  the  North  Wind. 
High  in  the  sky  in  the  upper  air,  moisture  collected  and 
froze  on  suspended  dust  particles  forming  snowflakes. 
I!\  morning,  stillness  lay  over  the  hills  as  the  star-shaped 
flakes  drifted  steadily  earthward.  Each  feathery  crystal,  so 
light  and  airy  as  to  take  hundreds  to  weigh  an  ounce,  settled 
lightly  as  fluffy  masses  on  trees,  fence  and  earth.  The 
delicate  star-points  disappeared  on  contact  to  leave  a  round- 
ed grain  of  snow   which  packed  into  solid  ice. 

By  noon  a  snowy  rug  covered  the  acres  around  our 
country  home  on  the  knoll  above  the  Hazel  River  in  Vir- 
ginia. Between  the  ridges  the  white  softness  piled  deeper. 
There  was  a  profound  silence  like  the  hushed  quiet  of  a 
memorial  service,  yet  there  was  in  the  solemnity  the  feel 
of  rejoicing.  The  clean  loveliness  of  the  snowfall,  the  im- 
mensity of  the  arching  white  countryside,  the  strange 
luminescent  shine  brought  an  indescribable  sense  of  peace. 
This  is  the  magic  of  winter. 

The  open  hearth-fire  that  glows  golden  from  oak  logs  is 
the  symbol  of  warmth  and  security  for  us.  How  fare  the 
others,  the  wildlife,  who  share  these  cold,  snowy  acres  on 
this  winter  day? 

Since  snow  seldom  lies  heavily  for  prolonged  periods  in 
our  section  the  deer  will  not  yet  have  gone  to  the  lower 
sheltered  valley  but  will  forage  on  the  twigs  of  shrubs  and 
young  trees  not  submerged.  The  snow-wise  older  rabbits 
and  their  bewildered  young  will  stay  huddled  in  weed 
thickets  or  bunch  together  under  brush  piles.  The  fur- 
warmed  foxes  will  prowl  from  their  dens  later  for  they  are 
wise  to  where  the  rabbits  hide.  Squirrels  well  wrapped  in 
fluffy  tails  hide  out  in  tree  holes  made  by  the  pileated 
woodpecker  or  in  dead  trees  full  of  crevices  and  hollows 
as  they  wait  for  the  snow  storm  to  end. 

Many  others,  the  dormant  insects,  reptiles,  and  animals 
have  disappeared  until  spring.  Their  departure  with  the 
cold  is  as  sadly  sweet  as  the  baring  of  the  trees,  their 
return  as  cheering  as  the  first  violet.  The  miracle  of  migra- 
tion is  only  matched  by  the  miracle  of  hibernation. 

Insects  are  wrapped  in  protective  shrouds  and  lodged 
under  rocks  or  logs.  The  black  snakes  have  massed  and  are 
curled  into  multiple-skeined  balls  deep  in  an  earthly  grave. 
The  bullfrog  with  the  bass  voice  of  summer  has  settled 
under  the  mud  of  a  small  pond  over  the  hill.  He  will  be 
among  the  last  of  the  frogs  to  emerge  from  hibernation,  and 
his  great  voice  will  be  silent  until  June.  The  land  turtles  are 
cozily  buried  in  earth  burrows. 

We  know  where  at  least  one  of  the  chipmunks  sleeps  on 
this  snowy  day.  His  home  begins  under  the  rock  wall  of 
the  garden.  Toward  summer's  end  he  worked  with  mercurial 
liveliness,  cheek  pouches  gorged,  to  store  away  seeds  and 
nuts.  The  chipmunk's  burrow  usually  leads  to  a  series  of 
tunnels  several  yards  in  length.  There  is  an  oval  nest,  lined 
with  roots  and  leaves  and  several  storage  chambers  for 
food  and  one  room  for  sanitary  purposes.  The  entrance 
shows  no  sign  of  dug  earth  but  is  concealed  under  a  fern 
in  the  summer  and  now  by  fallen  leaves.  The  sprightly, 
graceful  little  fellow  bounced  about  the  rocks,  skimmed  over 
the  woodpile,  chased  other  chipmunks  around  the  base  of  a 
tree  until  mid-November.  The  unusually  mild  fall  weather 
seemed  exactly  to  his  liking.  His  pantries  were  full  and 
there  was  no  pressure  to  work.  He  spent  his  days  rollicking 
in  the  sunshine.  Around  Thanksgiving  he  and  the  other 
chipmunks  disappeared.  The  chipmunk  will  not  be  in  the 
profound    lethargy    of    some    hibernators.    Occasionally    he 
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awakens,  uncurls  and  feeds.  If  the  winter  day  is  mild  he 
may  come  forth  with  tail  hoisted  high  to  race  along  the 
low  fence  rail  in  the  sheer  pleasure  of  exercise.  Today  we 
are  sure  our  merry  little  neighbors  sleep. 

The  depth  of  winter  sleep  varies  from  short  periods  of 
torpor  with  little  change  in  body  temperature  to  true  hiber- 
nation that  is  borderline  between  life  and  death.  For  the 
hibernator,  as  winter  approaches,  there  are  mysterious 
changes  in  internal  mechanisms  that  control  body  tempera- 
ture which  may  drop  in  sleep  to  only  a  few  degrees  above 
freezing.  The  heartbeat  slows  to  be  barely  discernible.  The 
endocrine  glands  almost  cease  to  function.  Fat  which  ac- 
cumulated earlier  is  slowly  burned  to  sustain  the  animal. 
Only  the  coming  of  warm  spring  days  changes  near-death  to 
life. 

We  have  been  told  that  a  small  black  bear  has  been  seen 
in  the  hollow  beyond  our  hill.  If  so  it  is  a  shy,  solitary 
animal  which  feeds  on  wild  fruits,  berries,  the  fish  in  the 
river,  and  quantities  of  worms,  grubs  and  insects  that 
abound  in  the  woods.  We  know  a  bear's  eyesight  is  poor, 
but  his  senses  of  smell  and  hearing  are  acute  so  it  may 
well  scurry  to  the  rock  cave  in  the  stream  valley  if  we  ap- 
proach. Bears  are  hibernating  animals  but  in  northern 
Virginia  they  are  active  most  of  the  year,  retiring  to  sleep 
in  a  hollow  tree,  a  low  cave,  or  fallen  limbs  and  brush  in 
extremely  cold,  snowy  weather.  The  cubs  are  born  in  hiber- 
nation. There  may  be  from  one  to  three  infants  about  nine 
inches  long  and  weighing  between  six  to  eight  ounces.  They 
are  hairless,  toothless,  blind,  and  completely  helpless.  It 
will  be  a  month  before  their  eyes  open  and  more  than  two 
months  when,  as  large  as  rabbits,  they  can  follow  their 
mother  from  the  den. 

We  trust  that  our  skunk  family  is  sleeping  sweetly  today. 
We  are  sure  that  all  of  them  are  curled  in  a  den  somewhere, 
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maybe  a  hollow  log,  a  cavity  under  a  rock,  or  an  old 
groundhog  burrow.  We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  this 
intrepid,  self-assured  family  dressed  so  neatlv  in  black  and 
white.  Skunks  are  omnivorous,  but  they  feed  mainly  upon 
insects  and  rodents.  We  often  found  neat  little  excavations 
in  the  land  just  above  the  river  beside  which  lay  the 
riddled  comb  of  a  yellow  jacket  nest.  The  skunks  paw  and 
root  out  the  nest,  eat  the  larvae  and  insects,  thus  making 
our  land  safer  for  one  who  is  extremely  allergic  to  stings. 
Last  fall  my  husband  took  a  twelve-year-old  guest  to  see 
the  Fishing  Rock  in  the  river.  They  were  back  in  minutes, 
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the  boy  in  near  hysteria,  my  husband  pale  with  pain.  They 
had  gone  through  a  yellow  jacket's  nest  and  both  were  stung 
innumerable  times.  A  hurried  trip  to  Culpeper  and  a  doctor 
brought  safety  but  not  ease.  Neither  was  too  allergic  to 
the  poison  of  the  bites  but  they  were  in  great  pain.  The 
next  weekend  my  husband  was  determined  to  find  the  nest 
and  destroy  it.  There  was  the  question  if  he  could  locate  it 
under  the  leaves  and  brush.  Carefully  he  went  to  where  he 
thought  it  should  be  and  there  it  lay  exposed  above  ground, 
dug  out  and  mutilated  by  our  little  odorous  friends.  "Boy 
Scouts  doing  their  good  deed  in  evening  dress."  he  com- 
mented as  he  burned  the  last  remnants  of  the  comb  and 
a  few  groggy  insects.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  skunk's 
range  they  hibernate  the  two  to  four  months  of  severest 
weather,  coming  out  sometimes  during  mild  periods. 

Most  of  the  year  we  find  tracks  of  the  raccoons  along 
the  muddy  banks  of  the  river.  The  paws  have  such  a  curious 
resemblance  to  those  of  a  small  child  and  are  so  marvelously 
dexterous  to  probe  for  small,  shelly  fish.  They  seem  to  patrol 
the  riverside  and  have  made  well-trodden  little  trails. 
Raccoons  hibernate  in  their  den  in  a  hollow  tree  high  above 
the  ground  only  through  the  coldest  times.  Farther  south 
they  are  active  all  year. 

The  beavers  spend  their  winter  in  the  snug,  large  chamber 
of  their  lodge-home  with  their  stockpile  of  food  (unbarked 
tree  limbs)  sunk  in  the  river  below  ice  level.  In  the  winter 
they  strip  the  bark  at  mealtime. 

The  slow-moving,  coarse-haired  stupid  opossums  also 
haunt  the  river  bank  leaving  footprints,  long,  slender,  and 
widely  spread  with  a  smudged  track  from  the  trailing  tail. 
If  the  weather  worsens  enough  to  turn  his  natural  lethargy 
into  a  frozen  stupor,  he  retreats  to  a  den  under  the  root  of 
an  old  dead  oak  tree.  Despite  the  opossum's  lack  of 
initiative  and  stamina  its  vitality  is  great  and  we  know  it 
will  survive. 


From  our  wide  window  we  can  see  that  the  mound  of 
earth  at  the  woodchuck's  hole  has  become  an  icy,  rounded 
igloo.  Deep  under  the  earth  the  grizzled  old  groundhog  has 
tucked  his  head  under  his  hind  legs  and,  curled  into  a 
tight  ball,  he  appears  to  be  dead.  Unlike  other  light  sleep- 
ers the  woodchuck  goes  clear  out  in  the  winter.  He  does  not 
store  up  supplies  of  food.  Instead,  as  autumn  approaches 
he  feeds  heavily  and  becomes  excessively  fat.  As  cold  weather 
nears  he  becomes  more  sluggish,  appearing  above  ground 
less  frequently.  Then  with  winter  here  he  retires  to  begin 
the  deep  sleep  which  lasts  until  the  beginning  of  spring. 
No  animal  is  as  adept  at  preparing  an  underground  home. 
The  sharp  teeth  slash  away  roots,  the  powerful  forefeet  fling 
back  the  dirt  he  excavates,  the  massive  skull  acts  as  a 
bulldozer  to  move  rocks.  He  leaves  the  pile  of  dirt  at  the 
entrance  to  serve  as  a  lookout.  The  entrance  itself  is  wide 
at  the  top  for  the  plunge  into  the  earth.  Passages  may  run 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  feet  underground  and  along  this 
hall  are  dens  and  blind  pockets.  Several  of  the  dens  are 
lined  with  dry  grass  and  leaves  and  in  these  nests  will  the 
babies  be  born  in  the  spring  to  the  child-bearing  females. 
One  blind  pocket  is  the  bathroom  where  excrement  is 
buried.  Sometime  between  February  and  April  the  ground- 
hog stumbles  blindly  out  into  the  upper  earth  to  resume 
living.  Today  under  the  snow  he  sleeps  deeply,  unknowing, 
uncaring,  unfeeling,  in  a  cataleptic  trance. 

By  noontime  on  this  snowy  day.  the  cedar  trees  are 
frosted  sentinels.  Exquisite  silvery  spangles  glitter  from 
icicles  above  the  windows.  The  skeletal  clematis  vine  is  a 
white  woolen  curtain.  The  birds  have  begun  to  stir.  They 
fly  out  from  where  they  huddled  in  snow-tented  shelters  or 
from  hollows  in  the  old  dead  trees. 

The  chickadees,  pert  as  children's  toys,  twirl  toward  the 
feeders,  as  do  the  titmice.  The  various  woodpeckers  peck 
through  the  ice  on  the  suet  to  reach  the  hard  fat.  The 
nuthatch  makes  snow  fly  from  the  fence  post  as  it  bangs 
open  a  sunflower  seed.  Redbirds  fly  under  the  pine  tree 
where  snow  lies  more  thinly  and  grain  has  been  scattered 
by  my  husband.  Blue  jays  and  doves  flash  in  and  out. 
Raucous  crows  shout  that  they're  landing  and  plow  about 
on  strong,  scratching  feet  to  find  fallen  grain.  There  is  little 
bird  talk;  instead,  an  intense  concentration  of  satisfying 
hunger.  Squirrels  scamper  over  the  snow-topped  fence  to 
gather  at  the  long  chicken  feeder  attached  to  the  top  rail. 
Better,  think  they,  to  save  their  own  hoards,  since  this  is 
free  for  the  taking.  At  dusk  the  gentle  quail  tiptoe  up  from 
below  the  knoll  to  scratch  for  what  grain  there  is  on  the 
ground.  Finally,  they  are  all  fed  and  slip  away.  White  smoke 
from  our  chimney  is  a  trailing  veil  against  the  gray  sky. 
This  is  the  perfect  moment  to  preserve,  forever,  a  fragment 
of  frozen  time. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  foxes'  secret  lairs  and  for  the 
winter  sleep  of  little  bears  and  for  all  the  other  small 
animals  buried  safely  from  danger.  Snow  is  the  insulator, 
the  thermal  blanket  for  all  of  nature  that  slumbers  beneath 
it.  Even  on  a  night  like  this  there  is  the  wonderful  promise 
of  awakening.  The  mystic  trance  will  end  and  the  winter's 
buds,  the  eggs  of  insects,  dormant  roots  and  seeds  and  the 
animals  suspended  in  sleep  will  stretch  and  stir  again,  thus 
assuring   spring   abundance   and   the  continuity   of  life. 

We  walk  softly  when  snow  falls.  Under  our  feet  lies  a 
bedroom,  a  dormitory,  a  dining  room,  a  nursery,  and  an 
old  folks'  home.  We  walk  softly  and  with  reverence.  For 
under  tbe  snow  is  buried  life — not  death. 
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A    TRIP    TO    A    PUBLIC    HUNTING    AREA 


By  C.  P.  GILCHRIST,  JR. 
Supervising  Biologist 
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NE  day  in  early  September  I  stopped  by  a  restaurant 
in  Tappahannoek  for  a  cup  of  coffee  and  as  I  en- 
tered I  was  met  by  a  yell  of.  "Come  over  and  join 


Three  friends  welcomed  me  with  the  usual  friendly  taunts 
and  badgering.  They  had  just  bought  their  hunting  licenses. 
Before  my  coffee  arrived  they  began  yakking  that  they  had 
spent  all  of  this  money  for  licenses  and  now  wanted  to 
know  what  we  were  offering  them  in  return.  I  tried  to 
explain  lliat  we  were  using  this  money  for  better  law  en- 
forcement, game  research,  purchase  of  areas  to  provide 
public  hunting,  and  waterfowl  refuges.  They  were  hard  to 
convince,  or  pretended  to  be  at  any  rate.  One  thing  led  to 
another,  and  we  finally  decided  that  over  a  period  of  time 
we  would  visit  several  of  these  public  hunting  areas  and  see 
just  what  the  hunter  has  bought  for  himself  in  the  way 
of  open  space  to  enjoy.  Several  nights  later  we  got  together 
and  went  over  the  Commission's  publication  on  Wildlife 
Management  Areas,  and  after  much  discussion  on  what  we 
wanted  to  hunt  first,  we  finally  decided  on  some  rail  shoot- 
ing. This  meant  that  we  would  be  going  to  Mockhorn  Island 
in  Northampton  County. 

M'M-khorn  is  a  9,000-acre  island  that  is  about  eleven 
miles  long  and  extends   from  opposite  the  town  of  Oyster 


south  to  Townsend.  It  is  an  interior  island  that  lies  between 
the  mainland  of  Northampton  County  and  the  barrier 
islands  along  the  ocean.  It  is  adjacent  to  the  Inland  Water- 
way on  the  west.  Mockhorn  Island  is  open  to  public  hunt- 
ing six  days  a  week  for  rails  and  waterfowl  during  the 
open  season  for  each.  No  reservations  or  permits  are  re- 
quired, and  no  fees  are  charged. 

None  of  the  other  fellows  had  ever  been  rail  hunting,  so  I 
explained  to  them  that  in  order  to  flush  the  birds  it  was 
necessary  to  have  an  abnormally  high  tide.  As  we  all  had 
work  schedules  to  follow  we  decided  that  we  could  not  go  on 
a  storm  tide  as  this  did  not  allow  us  enough  time  to  change 
our  schedules.  We  set  the  time  of  the  next  full  moon,  and 
hoped  that  we  would  get  a  huntable  tide.  Unless  there  are 
unfavorable  winds  the  autumn  full  moon  tides  are  usually 
high  enough  to  Hood  the  marshes  so  that  you  can  push  a 
boat  across  them. 

There  were  four  of  us  going  so  we  arrived  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  with  two  Boston  whalers,  guns  and  ammunition,  and 
fishing  tackle  in  case  the  tide  did  not  make  high  enough 
to  hunt. 

We  launched  our  boats  at  Bull's  Landing  near  Townsend 
at  7:30  a.m.  The  sky  was  heavy  with  clouds,  and  a  dense 
haze  was  hanging  on  the  water  so  that  it  was  very  difficult 
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to  see  Mockhorn.  Rain  began  to  fall  as  we  started  the  two- 
mile  boat  trip  to  the  south  end  of  the  island.  We  donned  our 
foul  weather  suits.  Just  as  we  reached  the  Mockhorn  marsh 
a  violent  thunderstorm  crashed  down  upon  us  out  of  the 
haze.  It  was  unexpected,  and  we  were  completely  taken  by 
surprise  and  were  honestly  frightened  as  bolts  of  lightning 
flashed  around  us.  Having  no  place  to  seek  shelter  from  the 
storm,  we  just  stopped  and  shook  until  it  was  over. 

By  the  time  the  thunder  squall  had  passed  (the  longest 
half  hour  I  have  ever  spent)  the  tide  was  getting  high 
enough  to  push  into  the  marsh,  so  we  all  loaded  our  guns 
and  started  hunting.  We  could  see  that  it  was  going  to  be 
a  short  tide  and  barely  high  enough  to  get  into  the  marsh. 
The  grass  was  heavy  and  the  tide  low  so  pushing  was 
strenuous  and  slow.  With  the  birds  getting  up  wild,  plus 
some  pretty  wild  shooting  on  our  part,  the  kill  was  slow. 
We  kept  the  boats  close  enough  to  each  other  so  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  razzing  and  kidding  going  on  each  time 
a  shot  was  missed.  By  10:30  the  tide  had  passed  its  peak, 
and  we  had  to  leave  the  marsh. 

Now  that  the  tide  was  too  low  to  hunt  we  decided  to  see 
what  else  the  area  had  to  offer.  We  moved  out  to  the  inland 
waterway  and  traveled  until  we  came  to  a  section  of  Mock- 
horn that  had  a  narrow  beach.  We  put  ashore  and  everybody 
was  assigned  a  chore.  One  cleaned  the  birds  and  put  them 
on  ice  in  the  cooler  chest,  another  gathered  firewood  and 
built  a  fire,  and  the  other  two  began  to  search  the  flats  and 
nearby  creeks  for  oysters  and  clams.  By  the  time  we  re- 
turned with  the  oysters  and  clams  the  fire  was  a  red  bed  of 
coals.  The  clams  and  oysters  were  put  on  an  old  refrigerator 
grate  that  we  brought  along,  and  put  over  the  fire  to  roast. 
In  minutes  the  air  was  filled  with  the  sounds  of  roasted 
oysters  popping  open  and  clams  stewing  in  their  juices. 
We  had  a  feast,  with  our  bully  beef  sandwiches,  hot  coffee, 
and  all  of  the  roasted  shell  fish  we  could  eat. 

By  the  time  lunch  was  over  the  sun  was  out,  the  air  was 
warm,  and  our  foul  weather  clothing  was  discarded.  After 
making  sure  our  cooking  fire  was  dead  we  stretched  out, 
told  a  few  lies,  and  took  a  nap.  When  we  awoke  the  tide 
had  changed  and  started  in.  We  packed  our  gear  aboard  and 
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When  the  tide  was  too   low  to   hunt  rails,  we   set  out  to   see  what  else 
Mockhorn    had   to   offer. 

returned  to  the  landing  at  Townsend.  We  loaded  our  boats 
on  the  trailers,  checked  the  trailers  for  lights,  and  headed 
home  via  the  bay  bridge  tunnel. 

After  arriving  home  we  agreed  that  we  had  had  a  good 
trip.  Even  though  we  had  not  killed  our  party  limit  of 
sixty  birds,  we  had  enough  so  that  everyone's  family  could 
enjoy  a  mess. 

The  next  area  that  we  are  going  to  try  is  the  Pocahontas- 
Trojan  Waterfowl  Area.  This  is  a  "hunt-for-a-fee"  area, 
with  reservations  necessary.  We  have  applied  for  and  re- 
ceived our  reservations.  We  have  already  spent  several  hours 
discussing  and  anticipating  the  fun  we  will  have  trying  to 
bring  Mr.  Black  Duck  and  Mr.  Goose  to  bag  over  the  waters 
of  Back  Bay.  If  it  is  as  much  fun  as  Mockhorn  maybe  I  will 
report  on  this  next  junket  in  a  later  issue  of  Virginia  Wild- 
life. 


A  mess  of  rails.  Although  we  did  not  get  our  limit,  we  did  well  enough. 


SQUIRREL  SOCIETY 


By  JAMES  C.  PACK       gj& 
District  Biologist  ^^ 


A  PERSON  coming  into  Virginia  and  examining  our 
numerous  squirrel  seasons  might  be  somewhat 
amused  at  its  complexity.  Several  counties  begin  the 
squirrel  season  in  September  when  gray  squirrels  are  active- 
ly cutting  hickory  nuts,  and  before  the  repulsive  warbles 
have  infested  the  animals.  Other  counties  prefer  to  open 
the  season  during  October  or  November  for  other  reasons. 

This  is  not  going  to  be  another  resume  of  facts,  argu- 
ments, or  beliefs  as  to  why  we  should  open  or  close  the 
squirrel  season  on  a  certain  date.  We  can  agree  that  we 
have  complicated  squirrel  hunting  laws,  but  this  is  not 
the  only  thing  complicated  about  squirrels.  The  life  of  a 
gray  squirrel  is  much  more  complicated  than  most  of  us 
realize. 

The  moment  a  young  squirrel  leaves  the  den  tree  in  the 
spring   or   fall,   he   enters   a   society   that   is   as   unusual   as 


The  young  squirrel  enters  an 
organized  society  in  which  he 
soon    learns  to   know  his   place. 
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our  own.  As  do  our  children,  he  will  learn  a  language  con- 
sisting of  many  calls  that  we  may  classify  in  at  least  five 
groups:  (1)  The  call  of  apprehension,  which  is  a  call  that 
a  squirrel  utters  when  an  intruder's  motives  cannot  be 
determined.  This  call  is  the  barking  call  that  teases  many 
concealed  hunters  into  moving,  thus  satisfying  Mr.  Squirrel 
that  the  hunter  does  not  have  friendly  intentions.  (2)  The 
call  of  fright  is  given  when  the  potential  enemy  has  been 
identified.  For  example,  the  presence  of  a  hawk  spotted  in 
the  area  will  provoke  this  call.  (3)  After  feeding  call  is 
used  just  prior  to  or  upon  the  completion  of  feeding.  (4) 
Fussing  calls  are  a  variety  of  calls  that  have  clucking  and 
sucking  sounds  emitted  when  two  or  more  squirrels  are 
closely  associated.  Some  hunters  might  have  heard  one  of 
these  calls  when  one  squirrel  upon  seeing  a  hunter  runs  into 
a  den  already  inhabited  by  another.  (5)  Squeal  of  death 
call,  given  when  a  squirrel  is  faced  with  violent  death.  It 
sounds  somewhat  like  the  scream  of  a  frightened  rabbit  be- 
ing removed  from  a  box  trap. 

The  youthful  squirrel  will  soon  make  acquaintance  with 
many  other  squirrels  while  roaming  near  his  home.  He  will 
learn  that  the  older  squirrels  are  the  rulers  of  the  woodlot, 
and  that  males  are  more  dominant  than  females.  Biologists 
have  trapped  and  then  marked  squirrels  with  dye  or  colored 
tags  so  that  individuals  could  be  easily  identified  with 
binoculars  while  freely  ranging  in  a  wooded  area.  By  plac- 
ing food  at  artificial  feeders  biologists  have  observed  which 
of  any  two  marked  squirrels  has  the  right  to  feed  first.  Con- 
tinuing to  observe  encounters  of  all  squirrels  challenging  one 
another  for  food  in  a  particular  wooded  area,  biologists  can 
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form  a  social  hierarchy  and  learn  which  squirrel  is  "top 
dog"  or  boss.  Generally  the  boss  squirrel  is  a  male,  and  he 
has  certain  other  privileges  besides  the  right  to  feed  first. 
For  example,  he  will  be  the  one  that  does  most  of  the  mating 
with  females.  He  has  more  freedom  to  roam  over  a  greater 
home  range.  Probably,  he  also  has  his  choice  of  den  tree. 
If  something  should  happen  to  the  boss  (number  1  squirrel), 
the  number  2  squirrel  will  take  over.  The  number  2  squirrel 
is  dominant  over  all  other  squirrels  except  number  1. 

In  squirrel  society,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  being  boss 
one  day  and  not  the  next.  The  social  order  is  strict,  and 
every  individual  knows  exactly  where  he  stands;  this 
implies  a  high  level  of  recognition  of  one  squirrel  by  an- 
other. The  young  squirrel  soon  learns  his  place  in  the 
hierarchy,  and  he  will  learn  to  know  the  squirrels  he  should 
avoid. 

You  wonder  why  squirrels  have  a  hierarchial  type  of 
social  organization?  The  answer  is  that  this  social  hierarchy 
minimizes  aggression  by  securing  to  the  dominant  squirrels 
the  fruits  of  victory  without  disrupting  group  life  with 
constant  conflict.  If  squirrels  did  not  have  this  organization, 
every  individual  would  constantly  be  fighting  with  every 
other  squirrel  for  food,  a  place  to  nest,  territory,  and  so 
forth. 

Today,  biologists  are  studying  the  social  organization, 
and  behavior  patterns  associated  with  it,  of  many  animals 
besides  squirrels.  It  is  believed  by  many  research  biologists 
that  the  influence  of  the  social  hierarchy  on  animal  be- 
havior could  be  a  natural  regulator  of  animal  populations. 
This  belief  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  animals  low  in  a 
social  hierarchy  have  a  lower  survival,  are  lighter  in  weight, 
have  shorter  breeding  seasons,  and  have  smaller  litters. 

The  gray  squirrel  has  a  language  and  a  society  as  re- 
markable and  important  as  our  own.  When  you  observe  one 
gray  squirrel  chasing  another  around  and  up  and  down 
a  tree,  don't  always  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  squirrels 
are  merely  frolicking.  Quite  often  one  squirrel  is  sub- 
stantiating his  position  in  the  society;  in  other  words,  the 
squirrel  doing  the  chasing  wants  the  other  squirrel  to 
remember  who  is  the  boss. 


A  dominant  gray   squirrel   marked   with   dye   for   identification   asserts   his 
right   to    feed    first    at    an    artificial    feeder.   The   other   squirrel,    acknowl- 
edging   his    lower    place    in    the    hierarchial    society,    does    not    linger    to 
argue   the    point   of   order. 
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Spotting  the 

Spotlighter 


By  E.  E.  WALTERS 
Game  Warden,  Chesapeake 

GAME  wardens  know  that  most  people  who  take  to  field 
and  woodland  in  search  of  game  are  honest  hunters 
who  do  not  intend  to  break  the  law  or  violate  the 
mandates  of  good  sportsmanship.  The  deer  spotlighter  is 
an  exception.  He  is  an  intentional  outlaw  and  a  cheat,  and 
he  knows  it.  He  picks  his  area  of  operation,  and  selects  the 
time  to  commit  his  illegal  act,  so  as  to  gain  the  greatest 
possible  advantage  over  the  law  enforcement  officer.  Still, 
he  is  not  home  free,  even  when  he  has  his  illegal  venison 
safely  in  the  locker.  Little  things,  like  a  tire  track,  a  spent 
cartridge  case,  a  bit  of  blood,  can  bring  him  down. 

Two  Norfolk  men  found  out  the  hard  way  last  winter. 

Warden  S.  V.  Camp  was  notified  last  March  that  two  men 
in  a  pickup  truck  had  shot  and  killed  a  deer  about  -1:00 
a.m.  the  previous  day  in  a  wooded  tract  near  a  farmer's 


their  way  to  Washington  from  Norfolk.  Apparently  they 
had  traveled  35  miles  out  of  their  way  at  2:00  a.m.  to  spot- 
light a  deer!  Off  they  went  to  the  Southampton  jail,  where 
they  were  released  on  bond. 

Camp  and  Hawks  knew  that  they  had  a  case  against  the 
two.  But  what  of  the  deer  slaying  that  Camp  had  started 
out  to  investigate  on  March  21?  Was  there  another  spot- 
lighter  still  at  large,  who  might  strike  again  as  soon  as  the 
weary  wardens  turned  in  for  a  good  night's  sleep?  They 
decided  to  make  a  call  at  the  Norfolk  office  out  of  which  the 
suspects  worked. 

Having  a  look  around  the  place,  after  a  talk  with  the 
young  men's  boss,  Warden  Camp  found  a  pickup  truck 
with  tire  treads  that  matched  the  tracks  he  had  seen  on 
March  21  in  the  vicinity  of  the  first  deer  killing.  It  was 
Hawks  who  first  spotted  what  appeared  to  be  dried  blood 
in  the  bed  of  the  truck.  Together  they  took  samples.  The 
next  day  they  were  at  the  F.B.I,  crime  laboratory  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  lab  report  wrapped  up  both  cases.  The  carbine  taken 
from  the  suspects  had  fired  the  bullet  that  had  killed  the 
deer  which  the  wardens  had  recovered,  after  the  arrests, 
from  a  field  by  the  road  where  the  second  shooting  had  been 
observed.  Moreover,  this  same  carbine  had  fired  the  eight 
cartridges  which  Camp  had  picked  up  on  March  21   near 


1+  was  an   Indistinct  trail — cartridge  cases,   a  tire  track,  a   bit  of   blood — but    observant    and    persistent    game    wardens    could    follow    it,    with    the    help 

of    modern    crime    laboratory    techniques. 


home  in  Southampton  County.  Camp's  investigation  dis- 
closed that  a  truck-sized  vehicle  had  been  driven  into  the 
woods,  leaving  a  well  defined  set  of  tire  tracks.  The  type 
of  tire  was  one  which  could  be  readily  identified  from  the 
tread.  Camp  also  picked  up  eight  spent  .30  caliber  cartridge 
cases. 

Camp  enlisted  the  help  of  Warden  George  Hawks  of 
nearby  Sussex  County,  and  together  the  two  began  to 
"stake  out"  the  area.  Other  wardens  moved  in  quietly  to 
help  keep  the  area  under  nightly  surveillance. 

About  9:00  p.m.  one  evening,  a  week  after  the  initial 
report,  Camp  and  Hawks  took  up  their  positions  in  a  field 
near  a  road  where  deer  were  frequently  seen  at  night. 
Nothing  much  happened,  as  another  long  night  of  waiting 
wore  on,  until  about  2:00  a.m.  when  a  vehicle  drove  up 
and  stopped.  Shots  were  fired.  The  wardens  rushed  from 
their  concealed  positions.  The  vehicle  drove  off.  The  wardens 
stopped  it  about  %  of  a  mile  down  the  road.  In  it  were  two 
young  men,  and  a  military  type  .30  caliber  carbine  which 
was  promptly  confiscated. 

The  vehicle  had  out-of-state  license  tags.  The  occupants 
said  they  lived  in  Norfolk,  worked  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
out  of  a  Norfolk  office,  and  that  even  then  they  were  on 


the  site  of  the  first  shooting.  Furthermore,  the  samples 
taken  from  the  bed  of  the  truck,  whose  tire  tracks  matched 
those  Camp  had  spotted  at  the  site  of  the  first  crime,  was 
indeed  the  blood  of  a  deer! 

The  cases  were  tried  in  Southampton  County  Court  on 
April  19,  1966.  The  expert  from  the  F.B.I,  crime  laboratory 
testified.  Both  men  were  found  guilty  of  spotlighting  deer 
on  March  29.  The  owner  of  the  carbine  was  also  found 
guilty  of  spotlighting  deer  on  March  20,  and  was  given  a 
fine,  which  together  with  court  costs  came  to  $610.00.  and  a 
60  day  jail  sentence.  His  companion  was  awarded  a  fine, 
which  with  court  costs  came  to  $285.00.  and  a  30  day  jail 
sentence. 

Dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  spotlighter  is  not  easy. 
He  seems  to  have  many  advantages  on  his  side.  But  he 
doesn't  have  them  all.  The  law  enforcement  officer  has  go- 
ing for  him  the  will  to  put  in  long  hours  of  surveillance, 
patience,  persistent  and  careful  investigation,  and  the  facili- 
ties of  the  modern  crime  laboratory.  He  also  has  a  strong 
determination  to  rid  Virginia's  woods  and  fields  of  such 
pests  as  spotlighters.  The  poacher  leaves  a  trail  that  can  be 
followed.  Little  things — a  tire  track,  a  spent  cartridge  case, 
a  bit  of  blood — often  bring  him  down. 
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THE    THOUGHTLESS    AMERICAN 


By  ALBERT  G.  SHIMMEL 
West  Decatur,  Pennsylvania 


1STAXD  up.  take  off  my  hat.  sing  slightly  off  key  but 
lustily  .  .  . 

My  country  'tis  of  thee 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 
Of  thee  I  sing. 
Land  where  my  fathers  died! 
Land  of  the  Pilgrim's  pride! 
From  every  mountain  side, 
Let  freedom  ring. 
I  love  liberty!  It  gives  me  the  right  to  turn  mountains  into 
ugly  heaps   of  spoil.   I   leave  behind  the  marks  of  rapine. 
Free  enterprise  is  sacred  and  in  its  name  I  fill  my  wallet.  If 
some    protest    my    plunder    they    are    soft,    sentimentalists, 
blocking  progress. 

My  fathers  and  the  Pilgrims  were  pious  fools.  The  land 
was  a  mint,  but  they  cherished  some  absurd  idea  of  leaving 
a  heritage  for  future  generations.  I  harbor  no  such  asinine 
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Thy  woods  and  templed   hills  . 


My  native  country,  thee, 

Land  of  the  noble  free, 

Thy  name  I  love. 

I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 

Thy  woods  and  templed  hills, 

My  heart  with  rapture  thrills 

Like  that  above. 
I  am  free  to  exploit  all  that  I  have  inherited  from  the 
past.  The  creeks  and  rivers  carry  the  acid  of  my  mines,  the 
wastes  of  my  factories,  the  detergents  of  my  kitchens  and  the 
sewage  of  my  housing  developments.  I  gain  extra  profits 
because  I  am  not  compelled  to  process  these  by-products. 

Occasionally  when  I  have  some  leisure  I  find  a  shady 
spot  beside  a  mountain  stream  where  I  find  amusement 
watching  my  empty  beer  cans  float  down  the  ripples  while 
my  steaks  barbecue.  I  leave  the  garbage  of  my  outing  under 
the  trees  and  dump  my  still  glowing  charcoal  on  the  duff. 
Should  I  pass  that  way  again  and  see  the  blackened  timber 
and  dry  stream,  my  only  regret  is  that  it  was  destroyed  be- 
fore I  could  exploit  them. 

Let  music  swell  the  breeze, 

And  ring  from  all  the  trees, 

Sweet  freedom's  song. 

Let  mortal  tongues  awake; 

Let  all  that  breathe  partake; 

Let  rocks  their  silence  break, 

The  sounds  prolong. 


Only  the  rocks  will  sing  because  my  insecticides  have 
killed  the  birds.  Music  is  for  poets  and  dreamers.  The  forest 
music  that  I  understand  is  the  whine  of  chain  saws  and  the 
rumble  of  power  units  as  they  snake  out  the  timber  to  feed 
my  hungry  mills.  When  these  have  done  my  work  I  move 
on  to  greener  mountains. 

I  put  up  "Keep  America  Green"  signs,  then  spray  my 
roadsides  and  power  lines  with  herbicides  and  they  become 
brown  deserts  where  life  has  ceased  to  exist.  The  pall  of 
smog  from  my  industry  veils  the  sun  and  taints  the  air. 
Fresh  unpolluted  atmosphere  has  become  a  rare  luxury. 

Our  fathers'  God  to  Thee 

Author  of  liberty 

To  Thee  I  sing. 

Long  may  our  land  be  bright 

With  freedom's  holy  light, 

Protect  us  by  Thy  might. 

Great  God  our  king. 

When  I  grow  satiated  with  plunder  and  the  ferment  of 
conquest  is  gone  .  .  .  When  my  strength  fails  and  I  grow 
old  and  tired  .  .  .  When  my  children  and  children's  children 
rise  up  and  curse  me  because  I  sold  their  birthright  for  a 
mess  of  pottage  to  satisfy  my  bloated  greed  .  .  .  May  I  find 
rest  in  a  green  island  of  solitude  and  silence  .  .  .  May  I  not 
cry  in  vexation  to  the  God  of  Freedom,  because  he  has 
allowed  me  to  destroy  the  very  SANCTUARY  which  I  seek. 


My  country,   'tis  of  thee   I   sing! 


An  Affair  of  the  Heart  .  \  >*  **:  ' 


THIS  is  a  story  of  love.  There  are  no  grand  passions 
in  this  storv.  nor  are  there  any  tragic  heartbreaks, 
tender  love  songs,  or  sonnets  to  beauty.  But  just  as 
surely  as  love  exists,  just  so  surely  this  is  a  story  of  the 
heart. 

I  do  not  know  when  or  how  it  began.  Perhaps  it  started 
on  a  raw  November  night  when  the  whistling  wind  pushed 
the  black,  low-flying  clouds  against  the  mirror  of  the  half- 
hidden  moon,  and  a  barefoot  boy  walked  out  of  sleep  to 
run  outside  and  stand  shivering,  watching  long  after  the 
haunting  cry  of  the  southbound  geese  had  faded  away. 

Or  maybe  it  began  when  deep  called  to  deep  and  a  be- 
loved foxhound  lonesomely  and  melodiously  let  her  young 
owner  know  old  red  fox  had  been  there.  Perhaps  it  was  this 
feeling  of  worship  felt  only  by  a  foxhunter  when  his  dog 
strikes  that  started  this  love  story. 

Or  again,  perhaps  this  story  started  with  the  chill  of  an 
early  January  morning  reaching  through  insulated  clothing 
to  the  marrow  of  the  bones  in  the  still  blackness  of  early 
dawn.  Perhaps  the  quiet  wait  for  shooting  hours  and  the 
sudden  whistle  of  a  low-flying  mallard  started  it  all.  Or  it 
could  have  been  the  incomparable  thrill  of  giving  the  quiet 
feeding  chuckle  and  watching  wings  dip  gracefully  to  brake 
among  bobbing  decoys.  I  do  not  know. 

1  remember  it  could  have  been  the  elation  of  watching 
the  first  pointer  I  ever  handled  come  into  the  strong  scent 
that  electrified  him  and  froze  him  into  a  liver  and  white 
statue  before  the  background  of  the  brier-covered  fence  row. 
Perhaps   its   was  the  satisfaction   of  a  clean   double  and   a 
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matchless  retrieve.  This  could  have  started   it  all. 

Or  it  could  have  been  the  matchless  grandeur  of  watching 
an  old  buck  feed  through  a  willow  break.  Or  it  could  have 
been  the  anger  of  a  bull  bream  fooled  by  a  popper.  Or  the 
urgent  flurrv  of  a  minnow  before  a  crappie  popped  the  cork. 

I  do  not  know  where  it  started,  but  I  do  know  that  since 
it  began,  this  love  story  has  never  let  me  walk  down  a  road 
without  stopping  to  watch  the  little  brown  field  mice  busy 
in  their  network  of  highways  and  factories,  or  to  listen  to 
the  sparrow  chatting  with  her  neighbor  about  the  nosy  jay 
bird  next  door. 

And  it  never  lets  me  see  a  dawn  rise  without  remembering 
with  a  twinge  of  the  heart  the  glory  of  an  early  morning 
when  the  beloved  hounds  pushed  the  old  red  fox  across  a 
meadow  glistening  with  dew.  while  an  awe-filled  boy  watch- 
ed in  reverence  from  an  overgrown  fence  row. 

Nor  can  1  watch  a  pair  of  proud,  handsome  bobwhites 
douse  themselves  in  the  roadside  dust  on  a  hot  August  Day 
without  a  stirring  of  memory  to  the  communion  of  a  man 
and  his  pointer. 

Xor  will  I  ever  listen  to  the  angry,  staccato  talk  of  an  old 
red  squirrel  fussing  at  the  world  without  remembering  the 
silence  of  a  majestic  mast  tree  forest,  the  sudden  loud  bark 
of  the  .22.  and  the  thud  of  an  old  patriarch  as  he  fell  from 
his  lofty  perch  to  hit  the  moss-covered  softness  below. 

This  affair  of  the  heart  always  listens  for  the  sound  of 
a  feeding  mallard  when  driving  through  marsh  country.  It 
looks  with  accustomed  eye  across  the  prairies  and  fields  to 
spy  the  movement  of  a  whitetail.  Every  windy  fall  night 
this  love  will  not  let  sleep  come  listening  for  that  lonesome 
cr\  of  the  high-flying  Canadians.  And  on  every  lake  and 
pond  it  looks  for  the  telltale  ripples  of  feeding  bass. 

This  love  never  lets  me  pass  my  boys  at  night,  sleeping  in 
peaceful  contentment  and  innocence,  without  pausing  to 
wish  for  them  that  they  too  might  feel  some  of  these  things 
and  have  some  of  the  reverence  for  these  moments.  I  covet 
for  them  all  the  golden  days  that  come  from  such  a  love 
story,  that  thev  might  know  this  communion  of  heart  to 
heart  in  all  its  fullness. 

Where  will  this  story  of  love  end?  I  do  not  know  any 
more  than  1  know  when  it  began.  I  only  know  that  this  is  My 
Father's  World  and  that  I  think  I  love  Him  and  His  Man- 
kind a  little  better  because  of  this  love.  And  I  would  like  to 
think  that  somedav  I  will  know  the  fulfillment  of  these 
moments  when  I  hear  His  Voice  saying.  "Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  loved  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  loved  me." 

Yours  for  more  love  stories. 
MURRAY  ETHERIDGE 
Pastor.  MerigoU  Baptist  Church 


Reprinted  by  permission  from  the  September-October  1966  issue  of 
Mississippi  Game  and  Fish,  published  by  Mississippi  Game  and  Fish 
Commission. 
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HUNTERS  BAG  65  SIKA  DEER  ON  SPECIAL  HUNTS.  Hunters  bagged  a  total  of  65  sika  deer  during 

special  October  hunts  on  Chincoteague  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  according  to  Game 
Commission  District  Game  Biologist  Fairfax  Settle.  Archers  downed  only  four  sikas 
during  their  four-day  hunt,  compared  to  33  downed  with  the  bow  in  a  similar  three-day 
season  last  year.  Gun  hunters  accounted  for  61  in  the  four-day  shotgun  and  bow 
season  this  year,  about  one-fourth  of  the  number  bagged  during  6  days  last  year. 

Biologists  and  hunters  both  noted  that  the  sikas  have  become  quite  wary  after  two  gunning 
seasons.  Most  successful  hunters  flushed  their  quarry  at  close  quarters  in  dense 
cover.  One  of  the  prime  purposes  of  these  special  seasons  was  reduction  of  the  herd 
on  the  over  populated  island,  and  it  is  evident  from  kill  statistics  and  observations 
that  a  considerable  degree  of  population  control  has  been  attained. 

THREE  NEW  COMMISSION  LAKES  IN  OFFING.  THE  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  approved 
the  construction  of  two  new  fishing  lakes  and  approved  the  purchase  of  property 
for  a  third  at  their  recent  meeting  in  Richmond,  according  to  Executive  Director 
Chester  F.  Phelps.  A  75-acre  public  fishing  lake  and  recreation  area  to  be  located 
on  a  225-acre  tract  some  2%  miles  south  of  Rural  Retreat  in  western  Wythe  County 
was  one  of  the  projects  given  top  priority.  Spearheaded  by  the  Rural  Retreat  Lions 
Club,  a  local  fund-raising  drive  netted  $13,200  to  help  defray  the  estimated  $66,000 
land  acquisition  and  recreational  development  costs.  This  local  contribution  included 
$5,000  appropriated  from  the  County  Damage  Stamp  fund  by  the  Wythe  Board  of  Super- 
visors. A  total  of  $33,000  from  Land  and  Water  Conservation  funds  will  go  into 
the  project  and  the  balance  will  come  from  federal  aid  to  Appalachia  funds. 

The  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  will  construct  the  75-acre  lake  plus  7  acres  of 
sub-impoundments  on  the  site  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $100,000.  Construction  is 
scheduled  to  begin  in  the  spring  of  1967  with  a  target  date  of  late  1968  or  early  1969 
for  official  opening  to  the  public.  The  lake  will  be  stocked  with  largemouth  bass, 
bluegills,  redear  sunf ish  and  channel  catfish.  Camping,  picnicking  and  other  recre- 
ational facilities  at  the  lake  constructed  with  Land  and  Water  Conservation  moneys 
will  be  managed  by  the  Game  Commission's  concessionaire. 

A  second  lake,  totaling  330  acres,  was  approved  for  construction  on  the  Game  Commission's 
Clinch  Mountain  Wildlife  Management  Area  in  southwest  Virginia.  This  lake  will 
serve  as  a  reservoir  to  supplement  the  flow  of  Big  Tumbling  Creek  where  the  Commission 
operates  its  Pay-As-You-Go  trout  facility.  In  addition,  it  will  be  stocked  with 
f ingerling  trout  and  managed  to  provide  quality  trout  fishing.  A  12-inch  minimum 
size  limit  and  restriction  to  artificial  lures  only  are  contemplated.  Present  plans 
are  not  to  include  this  body  of  water  in  the  fee-fishing  complex  where  the  special 
$1  daily  permit  is  required.  A  fishing  license  and  trout  license  would  be  required, 
however. 

The  third  action  involved  approval  of  purchase  of  2,083  acres  in  Amelia  County  bordering  the 
Appomattox  River  for  development  as  a  wildlife  management  area.  A  desirable  site 
for  future  construction  of  a  78-acre  public  fishing  lake  on  the  property  weighed 
heavily  in  the  decision.  The  property  would  offer  dove,  quail,  rabbit  and  squirrel 
hunting  with  proper  development,  as  well  as  limited  deer  and  turkey  hunting.  The 
tract  is  located  about  9%  miles  south  of  the  present  Powhatan  Wildlife  Management 
Area  and  includes  some  3  miles  of  frontage  on  the  Appomattox  River.  The  new  property 
will  definitely  not  be  opened  to  public  hunting  this  season.  Approximately  10 
acres  of  existing  small  ponds  may  be  opened  to  the  public  some  time  in  1967. 
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By  BORGNY  B.  DURRETTE 

Richmond 


.N  addition  to  good  reading,  Mr.  Birger  Boe,  of  Newton 
Circle  in  Richmond,  finds  Virginia  Wildlife  useful  in  the 
pursuit  of  one  of  his  many  hobbies,  that  of  carving  pictures 
in  wood.  Before  his  retirement  in  1957,  Mr.  Boe  was  a  paint- 
ing and  decorating  contractor,  with  very  little  time  for  any 
other  kind  of  painting.  After  he  retired  he  returned  to  one 
of  his  old  loves — painting  landscapes  and  other  pictures  in 
oil  (he  had  studied  art  as  a  vouth  in  Norway).  After  awhile 
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he  decided  to  try  some  other  art  mediums.  He  has  made 
figures  of  fish,  ducks,  seagulls,  squirrels  and  other  birds  and 
animals  in  cement.  He  also  decided  to  try  his  hand  at  carv- 
ing pictures  in  wood  and  then  painting  them — to  give  a  three- 
dimensional  effect.  He  has  used  cedar,  pine,  and  other  types 
of  wood  for  these  carvings.  Most  of  them  are  approximately 
11  x  24  inches  in  size  though  they  have  varied  according 
to  the  size  of  board  he  happened  to  have.  He  has  done  many 
faces  and  subjects  of  all  kinds.  Many  of  his  carvings  have 
been  reproductions  of  pictures  on  the  covers  of  Virginia 
Wildlife. 
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By  BILL  COCHRAN 
Roanoke 

YOU  almost  have  to  look  twice  to  see  the  old  fishing 
cabin  at  the  head  of  Rapidan  River  in  northern  Vir- 
ginia's Shenandoah  National  Park.  For  one  thing,  you 
wouldn't  expect  a  cabin  to  be  in  such  a  remote  area;  for 
another,  it  is  made  of  weathered  pine  boards  that  fit  into 
the  scenery  like  the  living  pines  and  lichened  boulders  about 
it. 

Hut  there  the  cabin  is,  President  Herbert  Hoover's  old 
fishing  hideaway — a  place  he  loved  to  go  to  escape  the 
rigors  and  headaches  of  his  office  in  Washington. 

Cf  course,  President  Hoover  is  gone  now.  Like  a  giant 
tree  that  stood  against  the  horizon,  there  is  now  an  empty 
place.  But  the  cabin  is  still  there,  and  so  is  the  remoteness 
and  the  stream  full  of  trout. 

The  stream,  little  changed  over  the  years,  is  the  head- 
waters of  Rapidan  River.  Crystal  clear  and  icy  cold,  it 
comes  leaping  out  of  the  mountains  descending  in  rushing, 
white  waterfalls  from  one  deep  pool  to  another. 

It  was  this  stream,  its  beauty,  its  seclusion  and  its  trout 
that  drew  Hoover  when  he  was  president.  In  fact,  it  de- 
del  ighted  him  so  that  he  built  a  sizable  camp  along  the  river 
in   the  late   I920's. 

The  President  had  directed  his  personal  representative, 
Larry  Rickey,  to  look  for  a  suitable  site  for  a  summer  camp. 
The  site,  the  President  told  Rickey,  would  have  to  meet 
three  guidelines.  It  would  have  to  be  within  100  miles  of 
Washington,  have  to  be  situated  on  a  trout  stream,  and  have 
to  be  at  an  elevation  of  2.500  feet  above  sea  level  so  it 
would  be  virtually  free  of  mosquitoes. 

The  upper  Rapidan  was  chosen.  Soon  several  rustic 
buildings  were  constructed.  Little  was  done  to  disturb  the 
natural  setting.  Man's  touch  was  made  as  inconspicuous  as 
possible.  The  porch  of  the  President's  cabin,  for  example, 
contains    circular    holes    so    trees    can    continue    growing 

Backpacker  fixes   a   meal   in   front   of   outside   fireplace. 


The    Rapidan   is   still    a   great  trout   stream. 

through  it.  Said  the  President,  "We  do  not  catch  fish  in  the 
presence  of,  or  by  the  methods  of,  our  vast  complex  of 
industrialism,  nor  in  the  luxury  of  summer  hotels." 

In  the  center  of  the  camp  was  built  a  Town  Hall  which 
was  used  for  everything  from  Executive  Committee  meetings 
to  ping  pong  games. 

A  special  cabin  was  built  for  Ramsey  McDonald,  the 
British  prime  minister,  and  another  cabin,  called  the  Creel, 
was  occupied  by  two  of  the  President's  aides,  Larry  Rickey, 
a  former  FBI  agent  who  was  assigned  to  guard  Hoover  and 
to  be  his  personal  secretary,  and  Joel  T.  Boone,  Jr..  Hoover's 
personal   physician. 

A  short  distance  upstream  from  these  buildings  was  a 
row  of  cabins  called  the  slums,  where  less  important  guests 
and  aides  staved. 

Although  the  camp  was  rustic,  it  was  comfortably  furnish- 
ed with  a  mixture  of  styles.  The  dwelling  which  Hoover 
occupied  has  a  living  room  sixty  feet  long  and  is  equipped 
with  a  great  stone  fireplace,  a  screened  sleeping  porch,  a 
bedroom  and  two  baths.  Navajo  rugs  hang  on  the  walls  and 
cover  the  floors. 

Many  famous  individuals  were  invited  to  the  President's 
retreat.  Among  them  were  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  the  first 
aviator  to  fly  non-stop  from  New  York  to  Paris  in  1927. 
Lindbergh  donated  a  large  parchment  lamp  that  contained 
a  map  showing  his  first  flight  routes  to  many  places 
throughout   the   world. 

President  and  Mrs.  Hoover  spent  much  of  their  time  at 
camp  in  outdoor  activities.  Trout  fishing  was  the  chief 
pastime.  Other  activities  were  horseback  riding,  horseshoe 
pitching,  hiking,  and  working  puzzles.  Mrs.  Hoover  even 
did  a  little  gardening. 

But  the  President's  favorite  activity  was  fishing.  He  was 
described  as  having  a  fast  wrist  and  could  cast  well  for 
the  many  native  brook  trout  that  hung  in  the  rapids  or 
lurked  in  the  shadows  of  the  gray  boulders  in  the  still  pools. 

The  Rapidan  actually  begins  near  the  President's  cabin 
where   Mill   Prong  and   Laurel   Prong  come  together.   It   is 
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hard  to  realize  that  the  majestic,  blue  Rappahannock,  which 
flows,  five  miles  wide,  into  the  Chesapeake,  has  its  genesis 
in  these  shallow  mountain  brooks. 

Like  most  trout  fishermen,  Hoover  preferred  solitude. 
"Next  to  prayer,  fishing  is  the  most  personal  relationship 
of  man,  and,  of  more  importance,  everyone  concedes  that 
the  fish  will  not  bite  in  the  presence  of  the  public,  including 
newspaper  men,"  he  once  said. 

But  at  night,  when  the  fishing  rods  were  put  away  and 
there  was  a  chill  in  the  air  and  the  liquid  lullaby  of  the 
murmuring  stream  promised  a  good  day  tomorrow,  the 
President  joined  his  guests  in  brilliant  conversation  on  a 


I  ■  ■ 

Nat.    Park    Service   photo 
View  of  President's  cabin  as  seen  from  Rapidan  River. 

wide  variety  of  topics.  Few  guests  could  equal  their  host's 
ability  to  tell  an  interesting  story. 

Sometimes  the  conversation  would  take  place  around  a 
huge  outdoor  fireplace  made  of  stone,  a  favorite  spot  of 
news  photographers  who  quipped  that  the  President  solved 
many  of  the  world's  problems  while  sitting  on  a  log  in 
front  of  the  fire. 

Hoover's  guests  were  given  an  information  card  which 
contained  the  following  instructions. 

CABINS — have  a  two  bath  heater  (if  the  first  bath  isn't 
too  full ) .  The  third  bath  must  be  waited  for  about  20 
minutes. 

FIRST  AID — There  is  a  "chief  pharmacist's  mate"  who 
can  attend  to  cuts,  bruises,  poison  oak  (which  we  don't 
have )   and  such. 

MEALS — are  served  in  the  mess  hall — usually.  For 
safety,  follow  your  nose's  guidance  or  the  movement  of 
the   population. 

FOR  DIRECTION — look  at  the  camp  map  on  your  cabin 
and  consult  your  compass. 

WHEN  COLD  AT  NIGHT— after  all  blankets  and  eiders 
are  exhausted,  put  on  your  camel's  hair  dressing  gown, 
or  wrap  your  head  in  a  sweater  and  throw  your  fur  coat 
over  everything. 

On  Hoover's  birthday,  August  10,  1929,  an  11-year  old 
mountain  lad  gave  him  an  opossum.  The  boy  never  attended 
school  because  the  one-room  school  house  that  once  served 
his  "hollow"  had  been  abandoned  many  years  before.  His 
seven  brothers  and  sisters  were  not  attending  school  either, 
nor  were  a  number  of  other  children  in  the  area. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Hoover  bought  a  piece  of  land  on 
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Nat.    Park    Service    photo 
Corner   of    President's   cabin.    Mrs.    Hoover    is   on    the    left. 


Nat.    Park    Service    photo 
Fireplace  and   dining   table   in   mess  hall. 


Above:    Bedroom    in    President's    cabin.    Below:    Tea    is    served    to    Mrs. 
Hoover,   wearing    black   hat,    and   guests. 

Nat.    Park   Service  photos 


ATLANTIC  FISH 
RESOURCES  DROP 

Seashore  damage  and 
pollution  is  blamed 


Another  view  of  the   President's  cabin. 

the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  above  Hoover  Camp,  and  paid 
for  building  a  schoolhouse  and  teacher's  quarters  there. 
They  furnished  the  building  and  hired  a  teacher  who  under- 
stood the  mountaineer  people. 

First  day  of  school  was  February  24.  1930,  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  17.  The  school  continued  operation  until  all  the 
mountain  families  moved  from  the  area,  which  became 
the  Shenandoah   National  Park. 

When  Hoover  retired  from  public  office,  he  gave  his  camp 
to  the  park,  thus  turning  over  to  others  the  fishing  waters 
that  freed  him  from  the  complexes  of  civilization,  the  long 
working  hours,  and  the  restless  nights. 

The  upper  Hapidan  still  contains  about  as  many  trout 
as  when  Hoover  fished  it.  It  is  now  part  of  a  fish-for-fun 
program  in  cooperation  with  the  Shenandoah  National 
Park  and  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries.  To  assure  continued  good  fishing,  only  artificial 
lures  with  single,  barbless  hooks  may  be  used,  and  all  trout 
caught  must  be  carefully  returned  to  the  water.  Fishing  is 
for  fun.  not  meat. 

Three  cabins  of  the  old  camp,  including  the  President's, 
still  stand.  They  are  reached  at  the  end  of  a  hard,  two-mile 
hike  down  from  Big  Meadows  on  Skyline  Drive,  or  a  one- 
mile  hike  from  a  locked  gate  reached  after  driving  through 
the  Ward-Rue  Wildlife  Management  Area.  Fortunately,  the 
camp  is  one  of  the  few  areas  left  that  you  can't  drive  into. 

I  he  cabins  aren't  open  to  visitors,  but  you  may  peer 
through  the  windows  and  suddenly,  as  if  by  magic,  the 
romance  of  the  place  transfers  you  back  across  the  years 
when  Hoover  and  other  people  were  there. 

Then  you  realize  that  fishing  and  the  outdoors  are  still 
required  by  modern  man  as  a  means  of  refreshing  himself 
to  better  face  the  tasks  of  a  complex  society. 

Cabin    reserved    for   the    British    Prime    Minister. 


COASTAL  fish  resources  of  the  Atlantic  have  dropped 
to  critical  condition,  according  to  an  annual  re- 
source report  of  the  American  Littoral  Society.  Much 
of  the  scarcity  may  be  due  to  pollution  and  general  disrup- 
tion of  the  coastal  area. 

Base  year  index  statistics  show  commercial  catches  of  18 
Atlantic  coastal  species  down  nearly  50  percent  in  the  five 
years  from  1960  to  1965.  The  index  is  based  on  catch 
statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  which 
showed  a  drop  from  1.400  million  pounds  to  700  million 
pounds  over  the   five-year  period. 

Major  cause  of  the  downward  trend  in  fish  stocks  was 
an  extreme  drop  in  catches  of  menhaden,  a  fish  not  eaten 
by  man  but  used  extensively  for  manufacture  of  chicken 
feed  and  fish  oil.  Menhaden  dropped  from  a  catch  level  of 
1.176  million  pounds  in  1960  to  530  million  pounds  in 
1965. 

Other  prime  species  which  showed  a  downward  trend  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  from  Maine  to  Florida  were  fluke,  croaker, 
spot,  and  porgy,  which  together  dropped  from  an  index 
level  of  88  to  58  million  pounds.  These  important  sport 
fishes,  like  the  commercial  menhaden,  may  be  suffering 
from  lack  of  good  breeding  grounds. 

The  young  of  most  coastal  species  live  in  the  marshes  and 
very  shallow  waters  along  the  edges  of  bays  and  tidal 
rivers,  where  they  find  protection  and  rich  food.  These 
areas  have  been  relentlessly  destroyed  or  filled  over  for 
house  lots,  garbage  dumps,  or  industrial  sites  in  recent 
years.  Without  these  sanctuaries  the  young  perish  instead  of 
growing  into  larger  fish. 

Pollution  of  our  coastal  bays  is  also  thought  to  be  harsh 
on  the  young  of  these  coastal  fish,  conditioned  by  nature 
to  live  in  clean  shore  waters.  Fishes  migrating  along  the 
coast  could  easily  be  repelled  by  the  filth  pouring  into  the 
bays  and  continue  on  their  way  looking  for  better  habitat. 

Those  sea  fish  which  go  up  into  the  fresh  waters  of  coastal 
tributary  rivers  for  spawning  appear  to  be  in  better 
abundance.  River  spawners  which  showed  an  upward  trend 
over  the  five-year  period  were  river  herring  and  shad,  56 
to  72  million  pounds.  Those  showing  a  slight  downward 
trend  were  striped  bass  and  white  perch,  11  to  10  million 
pounds. 

Bluefish  and  mackerel  increased  in  the  five-year  period 
from  an  index  of  6  to  9  million  pounds.  These  are  coastal 
species,  whose  habitat  appears  to  be  the  least  affected  by 
man's  progress. 

Coastal  fish  abundance  fluctuates,  and  in  a  given  period 
some  species  may  go  up,  others,  down.  But  in  the  recent  five- 
year  period.  1960  to  1965,  losses  outnumbered  gains  for  a 
net  loss  in  fish  stocks  of  critical  proportions.  Some  of  this 
loss  may  be  natural,  but  much  of  it  is  thought  to  be  caused 
by  man's  activities. 
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ONE  PRESCRIBED 
BURN 

Its  Effect  on  Habitat  on  the 
Powhatan  Wildlife  Management  Area 


A12-ACRE  pine  stand  adjacent  to  Lake  Powhatan  in 
the  Piedmont  of  Virginia,  heavily  infested  with  south- 
ern pine  bark  beetles,  received  a  complete  salvage 
cutting  in  April  1964.  Following  this  operation  and  prior 
to  regeneration,  the  area  was  prescribed  burned.1  Extreme 
caution  was  used  in  locating  firelines  and  in  burning  the 
area  because  of  the  large  accumulation  of  fuel.  The  fire 
was  intense,  burning  most  of  the  slash  and  killing  the 
aboveground  portions  of  nearly  all  the  scrub  hardwoods. 
After  the  burn,  it  was  possible  to  machine  plant  most  of  the 
area  to  loblolly  pine.  The  12-acre  area  was  also  seeded  with 
approximately  75  pounds  of  Korean  lespedeza  for  wildlife 
food  and  erosion  control. 

A  comparison  of  the  number,  kind,  and  production  of 
game  food  plants  was  made  after  treatment  in  the  cut- 
burned  area  and  in  an  adjacent  untreated  area  where 
vegetation  was  similar  before  treatment.  Ten  randomly 
located  1 -chain  transects  in  each  area  were  used  to  record 
plant  occurrence.  Seed  production  was  determined  by  col- 
lecting samples  in  late  December  from  the  top  inch  of  soil 
at   three   randomly   selected   points   along   the   transects.2 


By 
CHARLES  T.  CUSHWA 

Associate  Wildlife  Biologist 

Blacksburg 

and 

JOHN  B.  REDD 

Game  Biologist 

Virginia  Game  Commission 


Table  2.— A  COMPARISON  OF  SEED  PRODUCTION  ON 

THE  CUT-BURNED  AND  THE  UNTREATED  PORTIONS 

OF  THE  POWHATAN  GAME  MANAGEMENT  AREA 


Kind  of  seed 


Legumes 

Partridgepea   (Cassia  nictitans) 
Beggarweed   [Desmodium  spp.) 
Korean  lespedeza    ( planted  L.  stipulacea 
Native  lespedeza  (  Lespedeza  spp. ) 
Milkpea*  {Galactia  spp.) 
Rattlebox   [Crotalaria  spp.) 

Grasses 

Ragweed  (  Ambrosia  spp. ) 

Other 

Total 


Seed  per  acre  b 

Cut- 

Un- 

burned 

treated 

Pounds 

16.37 

0.18 

5.41 

0.37 

)      3.48 

— 

0.95 

0.02 

2.73 

0.52 

2.99 

0.04 

0.21 

■ — ■ 

0.88 

— 

11.89 

4.47 

44.91         5.60 


b  Based  on   the  average  weight  of  seed  on   10   transects. 


Intense  fire  consumed  most  of  the 
slash  and  killed  nearly  all  scrub 
hardwoods.  The  cut  and  burned 
area  produced  seven  times  as 
many  plants  and  eight  times  as 
much  seed  per  acre  as  the  un- 
treated control  area. 


Table  1.— A  COMPARISON  OF  PLANTS  ON  THE  CUT- 
BURNED  AND  THE  UNTREATED  PORTIONS  OF  THE 
POWHATAN  GAME  MANAGEMENT  AREA 


Kind  of  plants 


Legumes 

Partridgepea    t  Cassia  nictitans ) 
Lespedeza    (planted   and  native) 
Beggarweed   {Desmodium  spp.) 
Milki    a    {Galactia    spp.) 
Rattlebox   {Crotalaria  spp.) 

Grasses 

Ragweed    {Ambrosia  spp.) 

Other 
Total 


Plants 

Cut-burned  Untreated 

area 

area 

Number  a 

339 

1 

259 

10 

258 

30 

100 

1 

71 

— 

453 

73 

184 

3 

541 

219 

2,205 


337 


There  were  seven  times  more  plants  on  the  cut-burned  than 
on  the  untreated  area  (Table  1).  Over  44  pounds  of  seed 
per  acre  were  present  on  the  cut-burned  area  in  late  Decem- 
ber, but  only  5]/2  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  were  present  on 
the  untreated  area  (Table  2).  Partridgepea  was  the  most 
abundant  plant  on  the  cut-burned  area,  producing  about 
16  pounds  of  seed  per  acre.  As  expected,  planted  Lespedeza 
was  abundant  and  other  wild  legumes  were  also  substantially 
increased. 

Game  populations  prior  to  cutting  and  burning  were 
meager.  Occasionally,  a  covey  of  quail  or  a  dove  was  found. 
The  first  growing  season  after  cutting  and  burning,  there 
were  two  coveys  of  quail  (34  birds)  and  approximately  400 
doves   using  the  area. 

The  net  effect  was  an  important  and  striking  increase  in 
habitat  quality  and  game  response  in  this  local  area.  These 
studies  will  be  continued  to  determine  the  consistency  of 
reproducing  these  results  on  other  sites  and  under  different 
conditions. 


a  Based    on    the    total    number   of   plants    found    on    10    randomly    located, 
66-foot-long    transects    in   each   area. 


1  Redd,  John  B.,  Jr.  An  Experiment  in  Prescribed  Burning.  Virginia 
Wildlife   27(6):    8-10.    June    1966. 

-  Ripley,  Thomas  H.,  and  Perkins,  Carroll  J.  Estimating  Ground  Supplies 
of  Seed  Available  to  Bobwhites.  J.   Wildwife  Manage.   29(1):   117-121.   1965. 
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Bird      Country 


By  M.  S.  ELTZROTH 

Alexandria 


DIRECTLY  beneath  the  glide  path  of  the  third  busiest 
airport  in  the  United  States,  an  American  egret 
patiently  rearranged  his  feathers.  He  stood  on  a 
rotting,  woodpeckered  willow  bole  which  jutted  low  over 
an  inlet  of  the  Potomac  River.  The  ebbing  river-tide  would 
soon  lower  the  water  level  to  his  liking  and  change  his 
nonchalance  to  the  deadly  earnest  pursuit  of  his  vocation. 
The  roaring  propellers,  whining  turbofans  and  trumpeting 
jets   passed   overhead   in   an    unheeded   stream. 

As  the  receding  tide  exposed  the  mud  flats  other  birds 
arrived.  The  dingy  young  herring  gull  glided  deliberately 
at  the  smaller  ring-billed  gull,  forcing  him  to  yield  and 
flap  to  a  new  claim  a  few  feet  away.  A  Caspian  tern  with 
its  formidable  red  bill  and  top-heavy  appearance  stood  flat- 
footed,  silently  surveying  his  neighbors.  A  killdeer  skimmed 
past,  tilting  left  and  right  in  a  zigzag  path,  calling  for  help 
to  exploit  the  rapidly  growing  expanse  of  mud  with  its 
treasures  laid  bare.  A  pair  of  great  blue  herons  floated  by, 
on  downward  arched  wings,  wavering  occasionally  as  three 
red-wings  harrassed  their  passage — while  the  caravan  of  air 
traffic   at  Washington   National  Airport   rumbled   on. 

This  is  bird  country — scarcely  three  miles  from  the 
White  House.  I  like  to  bring  my  midwestern  friends  to  this 
spot  and  to  the  Roaches  Run  Waterfowl  Sanctuary  at  the 
other  end  of  National's  runways  to  show  off  our  many  shore 
and  water  birds.  Here  pintails,  mallards,  black  and  baldpates 
are  abundant  from  fall  to  spring.  There  is  also  a  pair  of 
domestic  white  ducks  which  gobble  ravenously  and  noisily 
at  pieces  of  bread  which  some  visitors  bring.  When  the 
bread  is  gone,  these  derelicts  follow  half  way  to  the  parking 
lot  at  a  hopeful  distance  in  the  wake  of  the  departing  bene- 
factors, talking  small  duck-talk.  They  are  always  a  great 
favorite  with  the  youngsters. 

With  binoculars,  at  Roaches  Run.  one  can  sometimes  see 
a  merganser  fidgeting  near  the  far  shore,  or  a  black-crowned 
night  heron  perched  humpbacked  on  a  partially  submerged 
log  near  the  center  of  the  pond. 

For  several  miles  on  either  side  of  Roaches  Run,  the 
Potomac  also  provides  interesting  fishing.  While  engaged 
in  this  occupation  on  a  lazy  morning  last  summer,  we  were 

Scarcely   three   miles   from   the   White   House,    Roaches   Run   Sanctuary   at 

the    end    of   National    Airport's    busy   runways   attracts    an    abundance    of 

waterfowl    and   shore   birds. 

S.C.S.   photo 


rewarded  by  an  unexpected  and  unforgettable  incident.  I 
have  a  fishing  buddy  by  the  name  of  Steve  who  likes  to  fun 
fish  for  carp,  and  a  ten-year-old  daughter  Roberta,  who 
likes  to  catch  anything.  The  three  of  us.  with  the  finest 
home-made  doughbait  of  strawberry  jello  and  corn  meal 
and  a  can  of  worms,  were  enjoying  moderate  success,  when 
Steve  exclaimed  excitedly:  "Look  at  that!"  We  turned 
around  and  saw  a  young  but  fully  grown  green  heron  stand- 
ing beside  Roberta.  It  was  peering  intently  into  the  water. 
Roberta,  who  loves  all  living  things  larger  than  insects, 
said  in  a  stage  whisper:  "Oh,  can  I  pet  him?"  "No,  don't 
touch  him,"  I  said. 

"He's  hungry,"  said  Roberta. 

"Catch  him  a  fish,"  said  Steve,  and  she  responded  by 
hurriedly  moving  her  line  from  one  place  to  another  as 
if  to  accelerate  the  process.  The  heron  marked  the  move- 
ment of  the  bobber  each  time  she  moved  the  line. 


The     little     green     heron     was     as     in- 
different   to    us    as    to    National    Air- 
port traffic. 

Commission   photo   by   Kesteloo 


\t  this  point  a  dog  trotted  into  our  area,  followed  by  a 
boy  on  a  bicycle.  Steve  shooed  the  dog  away  and  asked 
the  lad  if  he  saw  the  bird.  The  dropping  jaw,  popeyed 
reaction  must  have  mirrored  our  own  initial  amazement 
at  this  unbelievable  sight. 

The  sharp-pointed,  green-legged  bird  paid  no  attention 
to  our  movements  or  conversation.  He  was  as  indifferent  to 
us  as  are  his  cousins  to  the  National  Airport  traffic.  After 
several  minutes  of  unsuccessful  fishing  for  the  small  perch  or 
minnows  which  Roberta,  at  any  other  time  could  catch  al- 
most at  will,  we  decided  to  fix  a  meal  from  a  perch  which  had 
died.  Steve  cut  a  thin  strip  of  meat  from  the  perch  and 
handed  it  to  Roberta.  She  dangled  it  in  front  of  the  young 
bird.  He  made  no  move.  Next  she  tapped  him  gently  on  the 
bill  with  it.  He  pulled  in  his  neck  slightly,  which  more  than 
anything  else  resembled  a  shrug,  and  continued  to  peer  into 
the  water.  Roberta  then  dunked  that  little  strip  of  fish  in  the 
water  and  laid  it  across  his  beak. 

Now  his  motion  was  swift  and  sure.  In  a  flash  he  had 
that  strip  of  meat  firmly  clamped  in  his  bill.  He  flipped  it 
several  times  to  "stun"  it  and  turn  it  lengthwise.  With  a 
neck-stretching  gulp  that  was  almost  audible,  the  "fish"  dis- 
appeared. And  the  little  heron,  after  a  few  head-bobbing 
exercises  as  if  to  indicate  his  thanks,  turned  and  walked 
into  the  bushes  as  quietly  as  he  had  come. 
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TV&ite-faiea&ted  'Ttut&afcA 


By  DR.  J.  J.  MURRAY 
Lexington 


THIS  little  bird  is  known  to  every  farm  boy  in  Virginia, 
but  not  usually  by  its  book  name.  From  its  habit  of 
running  up  and  down  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  more  often 
upside  down  than  rightside  up,  it  is  often  called  "'devil 
down-head."'  Its  book  name,  nuthatch,  comes  from  its  habit 
of  putting  an  acorn  or  a  nut  in  a  crack  in  the  bark  and  then 
beating  it  open  with  its  strong,  sharp  bill.  It  can  be  found 
anywhere  in  our  state  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

This  nuthatch  has  a  wide  range.  It  nests  all  through 
southern  Canada,  down  across  the  United  States,  and  into 
northern  Mexico.  It  is  absent  from  or  scarce  in  most  of  the 
Great  Plains  region,  however.  As  is  usually  the  case  with 
such  widespread  breeders,  it  has  a  number  of  different 
geographical  races  or  subspecies.  In  this  case  there  are 
eight  varieties,  differing  slightly  in  size  and  in  the  intensity 
of  the  markings. 

Since  it  subsists  largely  on  insect  eggs,  the  white-breasted 
nuthatch  is  not  dependent  on  the  weather,  but  can  find  food 
in  the  crevices  of  bark  all  through  the  winter.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  before  in  these  articles,  the  body  temperature  of 
a  bird  is  so  high  that  it  can  stand  almost  any  outside 
temperature  so  long  as  it  is  well  fed.  Consequently,  while 
this  nuthatch  may  wander  a  bit  in  winter,  joining  up  with 
chickadees  and  other  small  birds  in  the  search  for  food,  these 


travels  are  not  migrations  at  all.  True  migration  means  a 
double  annual  swing  between  winter  and  summer  homes. 

While  it  has  no  true  music,  this  bird  has  a  variety  of 
somewhat  absurd  approximations  to  song.  The  regular 
call  is  a  nasal  ''yank,  yank."  Sometimes  there  is  a  con- 
tinuous and  somewhat  more  musical  twitter.  When  the  love 
fever  rises  in  his  little  body,  he  sings  a  strung-out  "anh-anh- 
anh-anh."  on  and  on,  but  only  a  female  nuthatch  could 
consider  these  sounds  anything  but  comical. 

The  white-breasted  nuthatch  nests  in  a  knothole  or  in 
some  other  natural  cavity,  where  the  wood  has  rotted  away, 
or  in  the  deserted  hole  of  some  small  woodpecker.  It  may 
rarely  dig  its  own  hole,  but  in  that  case  it  will  be  in 
partially  rotted  wood.  Sometimes  it  will  even  use  an  arti- 
ficial nest  box.  The  nest  is  made  of  leaves  and  feathers, 
often  lined  with  the  not  too  fragrant  fur  from  a  dead 
squirrel  or  rabbit.  Usually  six  or  eight  eggs  are  laid,  rather 
dull  white,  spotted  with  reddish  or  lavender. 

As  the  name  indicates,  the  bird  is  white  below.  It  has  a 
tinge  of  pale  reddish  on  the  lower  belly.  The  top  of  the 
head  is  glossy  black  in  the  male,  somewhat  duller  in  his 
mate.  The  outer  tail  feathers  are  black,  tipped  with  white 
near  the  ends.  The  beady,  black  eye  stands  out  sharply 
against  the  white  of  the  side  face.  All  in  all,  this  is  an 
attractive  little  clown. 
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rtaiaie  tftudy,  WM  efutcUen 

By  HENRY  H.  GRAHAM 
Twin  Falls.  Idaho 

ACCOMPANYING  children  afield  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  various  forms  of  nature  that  can  be  seen 
in  most  any  community  can  be  a  most  rewarding 
experience  for  every  member  of  the  party.  It  can  be  fun  as 
well  as  informative.  It  is  a  splendid  idea  to  develop  in  boys 
and  girls  early  in  life  a  love  of  birds,  plants,  animals  and 
everything  else  found  in  the  great  outdoors.  It  gives  them 
a  wholesome  interest  that  they  can  enjoy  all  through  life. 

Adults  who  supervise  children  on  nature  hikes  should 
adapt  themselves  to  the  age  of  the  youngsters.  Children  of 
very  tender  years  should  have  matters  explained  to  them  in 
language  they  can  understand.  Some  teachers  make  the 
grievous  mistake  of  assuming  their  charges  possess  greater 
knowledge  than  is  actually  the  case.  In  describing  and  ex- 
plaining the  various  flora  and  fauna  seen  enroute  they 
employ  words  and  phrases  that  the  children  do  not  com- 
prehend. 

Such  trips  should  be  well  organized  in  advance.  It  is  a 
good  idea  to  issue  a  few  tactful  instructions  and  suggestions 
before  the  jaunt  begins.  The  children  should  be  kept  rea- 
sonably close  together  and  should  cluster  about  the  teacher 
whenever  he  is  explaining  something  or  commenting  on  an 
object  of  interest.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  pay  at- 
tention to  what  is  beinK  said. 


— -sm 

Commission    photo   by   Harrison 
Encourage  them  to  observe. 

It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  inject  a  religious  touch  into 
these  journeys  afield  by  stressing  the  fact — sometimes  over- 
looked by  children — that  God  made  everything  and  did  a 
wonderfully  fine  job.  Few  children  give  much  thought  to 
the  fact  that  the  all-wise  Creator  made  everything. 

Such  hikes  also  give  the  supervising  adult  a  splendid 
chance  to  encourage  children  to  train  themselves  to  observe 
— to  see  what  lies  before  them.  It  is  astonishing  how  many 
people  have  never  acquired  this  valuable  asset.  The  child 
who  is  taught  to  observe  has  a  fine  attribute  he  can  carry 
with  him  all  through  life. 

Some  children  see  more  than  others  because  they  have 
a  greater  natural  interest  in  nature  or  have  already  been 
trained  to  observe.  But  every  child  can  improve  himself  in 
this  respect,  thus  getting  infinitely  more  out  of  his  wood- 
land adventures. 

Most  science  teachers  make  excellent  nature  guides  for 
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Commission    photo   by   Harrison 
Teach  them  to  investigate. 

children  because  they  possess  considerable  knowledge  in 
the  field.  Even  though  they  may  not  teach  ornithology, 
zoology  or  botany,  almost  all  of  them  have  studied  these 
or  related  subjects  during  their  college  years  and  are  well 
equipped  to  deal  with  them. 

Specialists  in  the  subjects  are  the  best  fitted,  of  course.  But 
not  always  do  such  professors  have  the  time  or  inclination 
to  take  children  afield.  They  are  not  available.  The  layman 
who  may  not  have  taken  such  courses  in  school  can  always 
verse  himself  on  the  subjects  to  such  an  extent  that  he  is 
able  to  give  children  satisfactory  basic  information  that  will 
provide  a  groundwork  within  the  child's  ability  to  under- 
stand. I  know  of  several  men  and  women  who  have  done 
this  and  become  good  nature  instructors  for  little  folks. 
Cood,  authoritative  books  and  magazines  are  available  in 
most  libraries  or  may  be  purchased. 

Children  are  great  question-askers.  There  is  so  much,  of 
course,  that  they  know  little  or  nothing  about.  They  are  not 
expected  to.  Every  grown-up  was  the  same  way  at  one  time. 
The  guide  should  recognize  this  fact  and  answer  their 
queries  with  sympathy,  tact,  understanding  and  in  detail. 
Every  query  put  to  an  adult  by  a  trusting  boy  or  girl 
deserves  serious  thought  and  an  accurate  reply.  Such  an 
adult  should  feel  flattered.  If  he  is  unwilling  to  give  his  best 
to  satisfy  the  child's  longing  for  information,  he  should  not 
teach  children.  They  are  entitled  to  the  best,  most  reliable 
answers  it  is  possible  to  offer  them. 

Patience,  understanding  and  knowledge  form  the  combi- 
nation that  should  be  used  by  every  adult  who  accompanies 
children  on  a  nature  hike.  Everything  should  be  explained 
and  clarified  to  the  satisfaction  of  each  listener.  It  is  better 
to  study  only  a  few  subjects  and  cover  them  well  than  to 
spread  ones  self  too  thin  and  deal  only  superficially  with 
a  great  many  on  any  one  trip. 

Other  subjects  may  be  discussed  on  future  excursions 
until  the  whole  field  is  adequately  covered.  Occasionally  a 
child  will  ask  a  question  that  seems  rather  ludicrous  and 
naive  to  an  adult  and  even  to  some  of  the  more  advanced 
children.  Such  a  boy  or  girl  should  never  be  laughed  at  or 
made  fun  of.  Whatever  queries  are  put  to  the  instructor 
should  be  treated  seriously  and  answered  in  full  sincerity. 
A  child  deserves  that  consideration  no  matter  how  foolish 
a  remark  may  seem  to  those  fortified  with  knowledge  greater 
than  his. 

Answer   their    questions. 

Commission   photo   by   Kesteloo 
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Future  Farmers  of  America 
Study  Hunting  Safety 

In  addition  to  carrying  out  regular 
law  enforcement  duties.  State  Game 
Wardens  Jesse  K.  Updike  and  R.  E. 
Wilfong  have  had  a  busy  time  this  fall 
as  hunter  safety  instructors. 

Pictured  below  at  left:  Sherrie 
Mathias.  a  senior  at  Broadway  High 
School,  sews  a  safe  hunter  patch  on 
Leonard  Estep's  jacket.  Leonard,  a 
junior,  was  among  56  FPA  boys  who, 
on  September  15.  completed  the  four- 
hour  course  given  by  the  wardens  at 
the  school. 

Donald  Rodgers  of  Mt.  Crawford,  one 
of  100  FFA  members  certified  as  safe 
hunters  by  Updike  and  Wilfong.  made 
100rr  on  the  test  ending  the  course 
given  at  Turner  Ashby  High  School 
October  10-14.  The  Dayton  Ruritan 
Club  sponsored  this  course  by  furnish- 
ing hunter  safety    materials. 

Charles  Hoover  ( in  lower  right 
photo)  is  an  outstanding  FFA  member 
and  chapter  president.  He  was  among 
93  FFA  youths  certified  on  September 
22  at  Montevideo  High  School  in  a 
course  sponsored  by  the  Merck  Rod  and 
Gun  Club  of  F.lkton. 

Harrisonburg    Daily    News-Record    photo 


YOUTH 


Nine-year-old  Keith  (left)  and  seven-year-old 
Brian,  sons  of  Roy  Green,  Jr.,  of  Fredericksburg, 
hold  their  Buggs  Island  Lake  catch  of  five  bass 
and  a  rockfish,  taken  with  rubber  worm  bait. 
We  are  happy  to  see  that  these  young  anglers 
wore    life    preservers    for    their    fishing. 


Eric    L.    Spangler    of    Bristol    holds    the    red    fox 

which    he     brought    down    at     150    yards    on    his 

grandfather's     farm     in     Giles     county,     using     a 

Remington    22-250   rifle   with   4X  scope. 


Rodgers    (above)    and    Hoover    (below)    with    in- 
structors   Updike    (left)    and    Wilfong. 


Guide  To  Conservation  Action 
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Guidelines  to  Conservation  Education 
Action,  (very  recently  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  J.  Shomon. 
former  editor  of  Virginia  Wildlife  and 
chairman  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America's  Conservation  Education 
Committee,  in  cooperation  with  the  Con- 
servation Education  Association  and  the 
National  Audubon  Society's  Nature 
Centers  Division)  is  a  practical  manual 
meant  for  all  who  are  interested  in 
getting  more  conservation  education  into 
practice — leaders  of  IWLA  divisions 
and  chapters,  Audubon  societies,  sports- 
men's clubs,  garden  clubs,  scout  groups, 
service  organizations,  teachers  and 
others.  In  addition  to  discussing  the 
history  of  conservation  interest,  the  pub- 
lication charts  routes  how  individuals 
and  organizations  can  transform  con- 
servation needs  into  action  at  local, 
state,  and  national  levels.  It  has  been 
called  a  "must"  for  schools  and  libraries. 

Available  for  $2.50  per  copy  as  a 
paperback.  $5  per  copy  as  a  hardback, 
the  132  page  manual  may  be  obtained 
from  the  National  Audubon  Society, 
1130  5th  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York 
10028  or  from  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America,  1326  Waukegan  Road, 
Glenview.  Illinois  60025. 
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Cowpasture  Pike 
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Mrs.     George      B.     Williams     of     Nimrod      Hall 

proudly    displays    a    24'^     inch     pike    which    she 

caught     from     the     Cowpasture     River     in     Bath 

County. 

1965  Fish  Losses  Light 

Only  200  Virginia  fish  were  officially 
listed  as  killed  by  pollution  in  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration's report  of  1965  fish  kills. 
The  total  for  the  nation,  however,  came 
to  a  staggering  11,393,439  fish.  This 
was  about  a  30%  reduction  over  the 
previous  year. 

Municipal  sewage  was  still  the  lead- 
ing fish  killer,  including  associated  in- 
dustrial wastes  not  adequately  treated 
h\  the  city  treatment  plant.  Industrial 
operations  were  involved  in  the  greatest 
number  of  cases  and  accounted  for  the 
second  greatest  volume  of  fish.  Spills 
and  malfunctions  of  equipment  ac- 
counted for  most  of  these  '"accidents," 
but  carelessness  on  someone's  part  was 
obvious  in  many.  These  fish  kills  usually 
destroyed  more  desirable  fish  because 
the  pollutant  entered  waters  not  already- 
carrying   a   heavy  pollution   load. 

Agricultural  operations  were  another 
important  fish  killer,  accounting  for 
over  10%  of  the  total.  Agricultural 
chemicals  were  responsible  in  most 
<  ases,  frequently  involving  poor  judg- 
ment in  using  these  potent  substances 
near  water. 

An  important  factor  not  indicated  by 
the  above  statistics  is  the  gradual 
deterioration  <d  water  quality.  A  pol- 
lutant from  a  continuing  source  may 
slowly  kill  fish  or  fish  food  organisms, 
gradually  eliminating  desirable  species 
without    any     spectacular    fish    kills    to 


attract  attention.  This  latter  type  of  fish 
loss  is  much  harder  to  detect  until  it 
is  too  late. 

Game  Law  Enforcement 
Reorganized 

The  promotion  of  28  Virginia  Game 
Wardens  to  positions  of  Area  Patrol 
Leader  (Game  Warden  C)  ranks  as  a 
major  reorganizational  step  in  the 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries'  Law  Enforcement  Division, 
according  to  Executive  Director  Chester 
F.  Phelps.  In  their  new  capacity  these 
men  will  plan  and  coordinate  field  work 
in  the  areas  under  their  direct  super- 
vision, which  include  from  two  to  five 
counties  each.  They  will  also  assist  the 
District  Supervisors  with  administrative 
duties  such  as  the  handling  of  work  re- 
ports and  equipment  maintenance,  in- 
ventory and  replacement. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Division  feels 
that  this  supervision  at  the  grass  roots 
level  will  make  more  efficient  use  of  the 
wardens'  time  and  will  aid  in  the  con- 
trol of  specific  game  law  problems  by 
close  coordination  of  the  efforts  of 
several  wardens.  The  promotion  of 
wardens  to  these  positions  includes  an 
appropriate  salary  increase. 

Under  the  new  system,  the  Area 
Patrol  leaders  and  their  assigned  areas 
are  as  follows:  W.  L.  Flory — Prince 
William,  Loudoun.  Fairfax  and  Fau- 
quier Counties;  F.  C.  Boggs — Spotsyl- 
vania. Stafford  and  Louisa  Counties; 
W.  R.  Redford — Hanover,  Caroline  and 
King  William  Counties;  H.  H.  Pittman 
— Lancaster,  Northumberland,  West- 
moreland, Richmond  and  King  George 
Counties;  S.  R.  Stanford — Gloucester. 
Mathews.  Middlesex.  Essex,  and  King 
and  Queen  Counties;  C.  D.  Torrence — 
Appomattox.  Prince  Edward.  Bucking- 
ham and  Charlotte  Counties;  J.  E. 
Allen — Amelia.  Nottoway,  Dinwiddie 
and  Prince  George  Counties;  G.  P. 
Simmons — Mecklenburg,  Lunenburg, 
Brunswick  and  Greensville  Counties; 
W.  M.  Haden — Fluvanna,  Cumberland. 
Powhatan  and  Goochland  Counties;  J. 
R.  Bellamy — Chesterfield.  Henrico.  New 
Kent  and  Charles  City  Counties;  D.  R. 


Miller — Bath.  Alleghany  and  Rock- 
bridge Counties;  R.  E.  Wilfong — West 
Rockingham.  Augusta  and  Highland 
Counties;  J.  K.  Updike — East  Rocking- 
ham. Shenandoah  and  Page  Counties; 
C.  R.  Walker — Albemarle.  Greene  and 
Nelson  Counties;  B.  S.  Denney — Clarke, 
Frederick  and  Warren  Counties;  J.  W. 
Crickenberger — Orange.  Madison.  Rap- 
pahannock and  Culpeper  Counties;  J. 
H.  Eakin — Craig.  Botetourt.  Roanoke 
and  Montgomery  Counties;  J.  D.  Whit- 
taker — Franklin.  Bedford  and  Amherst 
Counties;  E.  T.  Lemons — Henry,  Floyd, 
Patrick  and  Carroll  Counties;  J.  P. 
Monaghan — Campbell,  Pittsylvania  and 
Halifax  Counties;  0.  D.  Kendrick — 
Dickenson.  Buchanan,  Wise  and  Lee 
Counties;  J.  H.  Perry — Russell.  Taze- 
well and  Scott  Counties;  W.  T.  Jamison 
— Giles.  Pulaski.  Wythe  and  Grayson 
Counties :  Roy  Smith — Washington. 
Smyth  and  Bland  Counties;  W.  E. 
Lankford — Isle  of  Wight.  Southampton 
and  Sussex  Counties;  E.  E.  Walters — 
Nansemond  County.  Chesapeake  and 
Virginia  Beach;  J.  W.  Crumb — North- 
ampton and  Accomack  Counties;  C.  N. 
Hunter — Surry,  James  City,  York  Coun- 
ties, Newport  News  and  Hampton. 
New  Fishing  Award  Program 
Announced 

A  series  of  fishing  awards  for  out- 
standing catches  has  been  announced  by 
the  Garcia  Corporation.  The  program 
includes  24  carat  gold  pin  or  tie  bar 
I  angler's  choice)  and  attractive  cer- 
tificate for  really  outstanding  catches, 
and  an  embroidered  shoulder  patch  and 
certificate  for  good  catches.  The  mini- 
mum weights  in  the  outstanding  catch 
category  are  generally  higher  than  those 
for  Virginia  Wildlife  Trophy  fish  cita- 
tions, while  those  in  the  good  catch 
category  are  generally  lower.  The  catch 
need  not  be  made  on  Garcia  tackle  to 
qualify. 

The  eligible  list  for  freshwater  species 
includes  17  freshwater  fishes  found  in 
Virginia.  Also  eligible  are  41  species 
of  saltwater  fish,  many  of  which  are 
found  in  Virginia  waters.  Details  are 
available  from  Garcia  tackle  dealers. 
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Western    Deer    Again    Tops 
Trophy  Contest 

A  21  point  Highland  County  buck 
nailed  down  the  top  spot  in  the  1965-66 
Big  Game  Trophy  competition  held  in 
Harrisonburg  this  year,  according  to 
Game  Commission  District  Biologist 
Max  Carpenter  who  supervised  this 
year's  contest.  The  big  western  buck 
bagged  by  Eddie  Webb  of  Burnsville 
scored  247-4/16  points,  making  the 
third  largest  head  entered  in  recent 
years.  The  all-time  record  is  held  by  a 
26  point  Isle  of  Wight  buck  killed  in 
the  1962-63  season  which  scored  267- 
7/16  points. 

The  second-place  head  in  the  9  point 
or  better  class  scored  215-1/2  points  and 
was  entered  by  W.  B.  McClanahan  of 
Grundy,  who  killed  it  in  Rockbridge 
County.  A  205-1/8  point  head  from 
Isle  of  Wight  County  entered  by  R.  L. 
Hall  of  Smithfield  took  top  honors  in 
the  Eastern  Regional  competition  of 
Newport  News  but  placed  only  fifth  in 
the  state  contest. 

Western  heads  made  a  clean  sweep  in 
the  7  and  8  point  class  with  top  place 
going  to  Carl  Napier  of  Lynchburg  for 
an  8  point  Campbell  County  buck  scor- 
ing 187-5/16  points.  An  8  point  Rock- 
bridge County  buck  entered  by  Emory 
W.  Carr  of  Dayton  placed  second  with 
a  point  score  of  178-3/8. 

An  eastern  head  killed  by  H.  E. 
Hardy,  Jr.,  of  Newport  News  while 
hunting  in  Lancaster  County  topped  the 
6  point  competition  with  a  score  of 
134-1/8  points.  Second  place  in  this 
division  went  to  a  six  pointer  from 
Amherst  County  scoring  120-1/2  points 
entered  by  James  Eanes  of  Lynchburg. 

An  8  pointer  from  Montgomery  Coun- 


ty  took  first  place  in  the  Archery  di- 
vision with  a  score  of  158-7/8  points. 
The  lucky  archer  was  J.  N.  Marsico  of 
Christiansburg.  A  13  pointer  from 
Augusta  County  downed  by  Kennie 
Wiseman  of  Crimora  placed  second  in 
the  archery  class  with  a  score  of  157- 
9/16. 

Entries  in  the  bear  division  did  not 
equal  the  515  pound  behemoth  of  last 
year  which  set  an  all-time  record,  but 
the  winning  bear  scored  a  respectable 
27-5/8  on  skull  measurement.  It  was 
bagged  by  G.  E.  Bennington  of  Elkton 
in  Greene  County.  A  210  pounder  from 
Augusta  County  entered  by  William  E. 
Curry  of  Churchville  placed  second. 

The  statewide  big-game  competion 
was  sponsored  by  the  Virginia  Commis- 
sion of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries.  This 
year's  Western  Regional  competition 
held  at  Harrisonburg  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  state  judging  was  sponsored 
by  the  Harrisonburg-Rockingham  Chap- 
ter   of    the    Izaak    Walton    League    of 


America.  The  Eastern  Regional  contest 
held  earlier  in  Newport  News  was 
sponsored  by  the  Peninsula  Sportsmen 
Association.  By  tradition,  next  year's 
state  competition  will  be  held  in  eastern 
Virginia. 


Best    1965-66    head. 


Winners   of   the    western    regional    competition    are,    left   to    right,    Kermit    Dovel    holding    Emory 
Carr's   8    point   winner,    Ernest    Foldi    holding    James    Eanes'    6    point    winner,    Eddie    Webb    with 

his  21    pointer  that  took  top  honors 
,  ,  ■  .„  in     both    state    and    western    con- 

v  !  tests,    and   J.    N.   Marsico   with    his 


and 


arrow  winner. 


A  large  and  interested  crowd 
views  trophies  at  the  western  and 
state   competition   in   Harrisonburg. 


JANUARY,  1967 
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O/V  THE  WATERFRONT 


Edited  by  JIM  KERRICK 

Overloading   Boat  Causes 
Accidents 

Watch  the  waterline  on  your  boat  as 
carefully  as  you  watch  your  own  waist- 
line. Waves  can  easily  swamp  a  small 
boat  that's  overloaded  or  that  has  an 
unbalanced    load. 

Limit  your  load.  Remember  that  the 
number  of  seats  in  a  boat  does  not  al- 
wavs  indicate  capacity.  The  seats  are 
intended  to  permit  a  variety  of  seating 
arrangements;  they  are  not  intended  to 
be  occupied  all  at  once. 

Before  loading  up.  check  the  gunwales 
I  sides  I  and  body  construction  of  your 
boat.  The  height  of  the  gunwales  and 
the  boat's  bodv  construction  I  wood  or 
metal  i  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  total  carrying  capacity. 

In  loading  your  boat,  keep  the  center 
of  gravity  as  low  as  possible  by  stowing 
gear  along  the  centerline  and  flat,  not 
piled  up.  Remember,  balance  should  be 
maintained  from  side  to  side  as  well  as 
from  bow  and  stern. 

Motorboat  skippers  should  be  certain 
that  the  transom  is  solid  and  of  suf- 
ficient height  before  fastening  the 
motor.  Swamping  can  result  from  the 
combinefl  weight  of  you  and  the  motor 
concentrated  astern,  if  the  transom  is 
too  low. 

The  Three   R's 

"The  three  R's."  RED— RIGHT— 
RF.Tl  RNING,  mean  that  you  keep  the 
RED  buoys  with  pointed  tops  to  your 
RIGHT  when  entering  a  channel  or 
river  from  open  water.  When  headed 
downstream,  toward  open  water,  keep 
the  red  buoys  to  your  left  and  the 
black  buoys  with  flat  tops  to  your  right. 

The  red  buoys  are  marked  with  even 
numbers  and  black  buoys  with  odd 
numbers.  Red  buoys  are  numbered  in 
ascending  order  going  upstream  in  the 
channel  or  river. 

W  ith  the  majority  of  boating  being 
done  by  trailered  boats  there  is  a  good 
chance  you'll  be  visiting  unfamiliar 
territory,  so  it's  imperative  you  know 
your  channel  markers  to  follow  a  safe 
and    confident   course. 

In    most    cases    the    mid-channel    is 


marked  by  a  black  and  white  vertical 
striped  buov  which  may  be  passed  on 
either  side. 

Red  and  black  horizontally  striped 
buovs  mark  obstructions.  With  these 
buoys,  pass  on  the  side  indicated  by- 
topmost  color  i  if  top  stripe  is  red.  pass 
as  you  would  pass  a  red  buoy :  if  black 
pass  as  if  it  were  a  black  buoy ) . 

Obstruction  buoys  should  be  given  a 
wide  berth,  but  pass  close  to  mid-chan- 
nel buoys. 

Don't  anchor  in  channels  as  you  may 
obstruct  traffic  and  perhaps  cause  a 
boat  to  go  aground.  Remember  it  is 
a  federal  offense  to  damage  or  tie  up 
to    any    navigational    buoy. 


Courtesy    Evinrude   Motors 

Get  Your   Limit; 
Use  Your  Boat 

Your  outboard  motor  and  boat  can 
be  the  key  to  getting  your  bag  limit 
during  the  duck  hunting  season.  Be- 
sides transporting  you  to  those  secluded 
spots,  your  outboard  rig  can  be  used  to 
haul  equipment,  including  wooden 
framework  for  a  portable  duck  blind. 
Decoys  can  be  placed  exactly  where  you 
want  them,  and  downed  birds  are  no 
problem  to  retrieve.  Camouflage  is  al- 
ways a  problem  with  brightly  painted 
motors,  but  most  manufacturers  now 
offer    dull-finished    models. 


Gas   Can   Storage 

Fuel  that  is  left  in  portable  or  sta- 
tionary tanks  for  an  extended  period  of 
time  can  cause  poor  engine  perform- 
ance. 

It  is  a  rare  boatman  who  can  time 
the  end  of  the  season's  boating  with  the 
last  few  gallons  of  gasoline.  But  don't 
throw  it  away :  use  it  in  the  family  car. 
The  mixture  of  gasoline  and  oil  used  in 
two-cycle  outboard  motors  will  not 
hurt  the  average  automobile  engine. 

Be  sure  that  vou  have  drained  all  of 
the  fuel  out  of  the  tanks  as  storage  will 
cause  the  gasoline  to  evaporate,  which 
in  turn  causes  the  mixture  to  become 
too  thick  or  heavy,  resulting  in  hard 
starting,  excessive  smoking  and  foul- 
ing of  spark  plugs. 


Marine  Dealer  Is  a  Storage 
Specialist 

You've  got  a  lot  of  monev  invested 
in  your  outboard  ris.  Why  risk  damage 
due  to  inadequate  winter  storage? 

Your  marine  dealer  is  a  specialist  in 
protecting  your  boat  and  motor  through 
the  winter  months.  Many  dealers  offer 
tune-up  and  storage  specials.  Your  out- 
hoard  is  put  in  top  shape  for  a  fast  start 
next  spring,  and  then  stored  in  a  safe, 
secure  area.  Temperature  and  humidity 
are  controlled  to  prevent  moisture  build- 
up and  possible  damage  to  your  out- 
hoard. 

Clean,    Store   Accessories 

You've  taken  time  to  store  your  out- 
board motor  and  boat ;  now  what  about 
those  accessories?  Your  convertible  top 
should  be  washed  with  a  mild  deter- 
gent and  thoroughly  dried  before  stor- 
ing. Damp  canvas  is  subject  to  mildew. 
The  same  procedure  should  be  followed 
for  seat  cushions.  Ski  ropes  and  tie-up 
line  should  he  coiled  neatly  and  stored 
in  a  dry  area.  Xow's  a  good  time  to 
■"wipe"  those  ragged  ends  and  replace 
any  worn  line.  Don't  forget  that  fishing 
gear.  Whv  wait  until  next  spring  to 
untangle  snarled  line  and  sort  out  lures? 
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VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 


BLACK   BEAR 


MOURNING  DOVE 


RAINBOW  TROUT 


WHISTLING  SWANS 


SMALLMOUTH    BASS 


SCAUP  DUCKS 


BY  POPULAR  DEMAND 

4  FOURTH 

SET"  8  NEW 
BEAUTIFUL 
WILDLIFE 

FULL  COLOR  COVER 

REPRINTS 


FOR  THE  FULL 
SET  OF  8 


If  you  have  liked  Virginia  Wildlife's  cover  art  you  will 
like  these  reproductions  even  more.  Eight  of  the  most 
frequently  asked  for  covers  from  recent  issues  have  been 
handsomely  reproduced  on  heavy  stock  with  ^2  mcn 
white  border.  Suitable  for  framing,  one  of  these  sets 
will  be  a  treasured  addition  to  any  wildlife  picture  col- 
lection. 


Make  your  check  or  money  order  payable  to  the  Treas- 
urer of  Virginia,  and  send  it  with  your  order  to  the 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  Box  1642, 
Richmond  13,  Virginia.  Please  do  not  send  cash  through 
the  mail. 


CARDINAL 


CANADA   GEESE 


